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ADRIEN LEROY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Maurice Durant,” “ Fickle Fortune,’ etc., ete. 
——< 
CHAPTER V. 
The butterfly the ancient Grecians made 
The soul’s fair emblem, and its only name— 
But of the soul, escaped the slavish trade 
“Of mortal life! For in this earthly frame 
Qurs is the reptile’s lot, much toil, much blame, 
Manifold motions making little speed, 
And to deform and kill the things whereon we 
feed. Coleridge. 

THERE was a grand ball at Lady Merivale’s, and 
at twelve o’clock the countess, surrounded by a 
cordon of notabilities, might have been considered 
in the height of her glory. 

But she was not, for amongst the handsome faces 
of —_——— court she missed one, handsomer than 
them all. 

Eveline, Countess of Merivale, was a beautiful 
woman, one of the leaders of fashion, ambitious, 
with eve great object in life, and that was to en- 
slave and retain as attendant cavalier the monarch 
of society, Adrien Leroy. 

Lord Merivale, Earl of Conybeare, was held in 
the light of a useful appendage by his beautiful 
countess, an cniumabunada-olahiiee tiresome but 
inevitable—to the great Conybeare diamonds, 

He was fond of his farm, detested society, loved 
his shorthorns and—though a courteous gentleman 
and every iach an English peer—was rather bored 
‘than not by his charming wife. 

Certainiy Eveline Merivale did not love her lord, 
and, as certainly, if the truth must be told, she did 
not love Adrien Leroy ; but then it was the sauce 
piquante to her brilliant existence to fancy and 
make believe that she did. 

It was an amusement to correspond in cipher with 
the languid, aristocratic Apollo. It gavea charm 
and a dash of ecstasy tothe otherwise monotonous 
luxury of existence to plan meetings with him at 
the houses of convenient relatives, beneath the 
shades of Brierly Park Beeches, in Louis Quar- 
torze rooms at Richmond, and to dawdle through 
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[THE BARON'S GALLANTRY.] 

summer afternoons exchanging Tennysonisms and 
diluted Owen-Meredithisms with the almond-eyed, 
golden-haired son of the house of Barminster. Not 
for the world would her ladyship raise a scandal ; 
she loved her diamonds—that was certain—far bet- 
ter than she loved her attendant cavalier, she prized 
her position as Countess Conybeare even above the 
little illicit meetings, flirtings and De Mussetisms. 

Vanity was at the bottom of it no doubt, for it 
waa a grand thing and a mighty to drag the godlike 
Adrien through the brilliant ranks of fashion at her 
chariot wheels. 

So that at twelve o’clock, though the smile was 
serenely placid upon the low white forehead and 
ripe, parted lips, Eveline Merivale was impatient and 
anxious at heart, and beneath the heavy folds of her 
thick dove-coloured satin the little, white-shod feet 
were beating a restless tattoo. 

The saloons were hot, though not crowded, for the 
countess knew better than to spoil the pleasure of 
two hundred by the addition of a third. 

The glorious band was sending a delicious stregm 
of melody from the music gallery; the silks, caffe 
and jewels were glimmering and flickering in "the 
mazes of the deux-temps. 

The band of courtiers wavered, changed, passed 
away, and their places round the countess were as 
quickly filled up. 

Halt-past twelve, and she grew more impatient, 
the tattoo quickened with the music, the dark, 
lustrous eyes shone not angrily—that would be bad 
breeding—but a trifle less serene. 

**The countess looks riled,” said a waltzer as he 
passed with his partner on his arm. 

‘“* Riled! what a word,” replied the lady, gathering 
her white silk round her. 

“ And yet how descriptive and true a one,” re- 
torted Mortimer Shelton. ‘ Riled is the word, and 
riled is the feeling. See how she smiles at little Lord 
Hatley ; she wishes himany where, I know. Strange, 
when you ladies are savage, you should take such 
pains to hide it.” 

The lady langhed—she wasa bright little brunette, 
flushed with the dance and thoroughly happy. 

** Why should we wear our hearts upon our sleeves 








for such daws as the Honourable Mr. Shelton to 
peck at? Our little art of dissembling is all we 

ossess, you know. And so you thin’ the countess 
ooks angry. So she does; but how beautiful she 
is!” 

** Marvellous,” said the cynic, adding as his 
partner, Lady Chetwold, of Chetwold Park, looked 
up. “ Marvellous that one woman should praise 
another’s looks.” 

* Greater marvel still when men shall give us 
eredit for a little justice and mutual charity. But 
tell me—you know everything—is Mr. Leroy to be 
here to-night ?”’ 

*T should soon lose my character for omniscience 
if I professed knowledge of Adrien’s movements, 
Lady Chetwold. He was to have been here to-night, 
but whether he will be is quite another matter. 
Perhaps Lady Merivale is as uncertain as I am, and 
that may explain the sweetness of the smile whichI 
see has at last extinguished poor little Hatley.” 

** You are very dreadful,” laughed her bright little 
ladyship, fanning herself. ‘“ Iam almost afraid of 
you, Mr. Shelton, Cynics are so wicked.” 

** And women love wickedness,”’ said Mortimer, 
stifling a yawn behind his white hand. ‘‘ The priuce 
is here to-night. Have you seen him ?” 

“Yes,” said Lady Chetwold. “I have him down 
for the next—if he remembers it; he is always so 
forgetful.” 

“*Put not your trust in princes,’ you know,” 
laughed Mortimer. “And if his highness do not 
claim you—whichI am certain he will do,orI should 
not offer—will you give it to me?” 

“‘ No, certainly not,” was the quick retort. “Casar 
aut nuilus.” 

** Caesar or nothing! Very well,” laughed Morti- 
mer. ‘ Here he comes, surrounded of course.” 

Then as his highness came to claim his partner 
the Honourable Mortimer, with exquisite languor, 
delivered her up, adding as he did so: 

, a comes one greater even than Czsar—~ 
ook ?” 

Lady Chetwold followed the direction of his eyes 
and saw that all heads were turned towards the 
silken-hung entrance. 
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An indescribable hum or'butz, followed by the half 
beat of silence that always precedes great mer or 
great events, tan through the room; then,-as the 
silks and satins parted a little Adrien Leroy was 
seen advancing up the polished, mirror-like floor. 

A slight flush, too slight to be noticed, lit up the 
face of the countess as, making straight for the 
hostess, the man of the day canie leisurely through 
the throng. beeS: 

Well worthy of the homage so fully paid him he 
looked. : : 

Adrien’s beauty was of a high order—of birth 
and blood as weil as feature. There was nobility 
blended with the grace; patrician was stamped on 
the grand, haughty face and proclaimed itself in 
the perfectly moulded limbs. ely 

Put him in a carter’s smock, thrust a whip in the 
long, white, shapely hand, and he would seem a 
king in robe of samite with a sceptre in grasp. 

To-night Norgate had pushed back the heavy 
golden-bronze hair from the white forehead, had 
set priceless pearls in the wrists and snowy shirt- 
front, had with marvellous nicety circled the column- 
like neck with a loose, graceful collar and tied the 
thick band of lawn in a massive knot under the 
throat. 

A greater than Cesar, certes, for this king needed 
no court, nothing could elevate or lower him. He 
was the idol of society, the absolute ruler of fashion. 

“ That is he!” = 

‘An Oriental beauty, and yet so English, so mas- 
sive,” muttered a Spanish ambassador. ‘ 

* Ay, those limbs are built like steel, monseigneur, 
and I have seen that thin, lady-hand break down the 
guard of Francois Deullot himself,” responded an 
English diplomat. 

With serene, bland calm, utterly anconscious, or 
at least utterly indifferent to the attention and ad- 
miration that accompanied his every step, Adrien 
Leroy bent over the countess’s hand with his kingly 
courtesy, murmuring in hiselear, musical tones his 
greeting ; then turned toshake hands with the prince, 
who, as profound an admirer of the popular idol as 
the lesser lights, had paused to exchange a word be- 
fore the dance commenced. ; 

Adrien sank into the velvet lounge beside the 
countess, 

“ You do not scold me, belle reine,”’ he said, in his 
low, soft voiee, “*atid yet I could lay the blame on 
othemehoulders, I have been dining with Pomfret, 
the @ake and Vignard at the club. You know 
Vignard’s dim i jon. Pomfret was 
in the best possible form and eseape was impossible, 
= now [am here at last have: you saved me@ 

ance ?” 

‘You do not deserve one,” she said, looking down 
upon him, all her impatience and irritation melting: 
beneath the magic of his smile and the music of hit 
voice. i 

“It is the one great mercy, ma belle,” he re- 
torted, “‘ that one does not get one’s deserts in this 
world,” 

She gave him the programme with a half-sigh. 

“T saved you the next,” she said, “ foolish as 
ever.” 

“Gracious and sweet as ever,” he said. “ How 
should my rose be otherwise 2?” 

She looked before her dreamily, letting the soft 
phrase go and pass unheeded, 

. ag have been to Barminster ?”’ she said, pre- 
sently. 

He nodded and settled himself. more comfortably. 

“Yes,” he said, 

**The baron sees more of his darling now,” she 
said. “I thought filial affection never ran very hotly 
in the Leroy blood.” 

** Nor does it,”’ he said, with a low laugh. “ Basi- 
ness, my dear Eveline, odious business, into which 
Jasper persistently enveigles me.” 

“I thought Mr. Jasper Vermont was the new ma- 
chine through which all your business troubles were 
manipulated,”’ 

“So thought I,” hesaid. “ But one must turn the 
handle even of machines. There are signatures and 
other forms which must be gone through, at least 
Jasper says 80.” 

** And how is the baron ?”’ she said. 

* Well,” he replied, 

“And Lady Constance ?” she said, with the 
slightest dash of cold restraint in her voice. 

“ Also well,” he replied, nodding to aman who en- 
tered. 

“She is staying at the Castle, I suppose ?” said 
the A ene with an indifference almost too 
marke 


os Yes,” hereplied, absently ; then added, “* You do 


not ask after King Cole. 
Pes Ab, no. He shares the general good health, I 
stf 

* Yes,”’ he said, with a smile, 

“* He will win, you still think?” she said, 

“Oh, yes,” he replied. ‘ Vermont says there is 
nothing in the field worthy to be named with him.” 

The countess raised her eyebrows, and examined 
the miniatures on her fan. 





“This Mr. Vermont seems a wonderfal man. You 
trust him in matters of business and the stable. A 
connoisseur of wine, thoroughbreds, and a master of 
précis aad legalities ; a wonderful man!’’ : 

** Yes,” he said, with his low laugh, “ Jasper isa 
wonderful fellow. Jasper has brains. Nothing 
comes amiss to him. With half the worry he wrestles 
with daily I should be in my grave. He is an in- 
valuable friend and the gods have been kind in be- 
stowing him on me.” . 

The countess looked straight before her but said 
nothing. 

Come,” said he, as the first bars of a Strauss 
valse floated from the gallery, and, with a sigh of 
qugcemen, she rose for the waltz she had reserved 

or him, 

“No one has my step like you,” she breathed, 
when they paused for rest. “* Adrien, shall I back 
King Cole for another thousand ?”’ 

The two sentences were rather incongruous, bat 
they were curiously characteristic of her ladyship. 
The love of — and @ well-bred, pretty little 
partiality for ing money by a little betting on 
the turf and speculation in the money-mwarket, both: 
“ sub-rosa,” of course, were the two principal traits 
of the countess's ¢ ° 

“Oh, yes,” he said, as they started again. “Jas« 
per has put two thousaad more of mine on to-dey. 
And there he is,” he added, as the sleek, 
dressed figure of Mr. Vermont entered the saloom 

_Mr. Vermont did not demee, ‘He was one of these 
men whom you could not inmgine as threading te 
ae of a cotillon or swimming in circles: to three, 

our time. 

But though Mr. Jasper Vermont could 266 dance. 
he was always welcomte in every ball-room. 

The great ones 6f May Fair would as soon Wave 
thought of omitting the greatname of Adrien Leroy 
from their invitation lists'as that of his" friend»Mr. 
Jasper Vermont. 

Whatever the houryhowever mixed the company, 
Mr. Vermont had alweys'a emile,a jest, or # new 
and piquant seandal- 

In the smoking##@em ke would rival Mortimer 
Shelton in good-nateared°¢ynicism. In a dowager 
duchess’s boudoir*he would flavour the five o'clock 
tea with the neaée@t bon»mot and the spiciest de-; 
molition of her g#wce’smeurest friend. 

Nothing came@emise thin, as Adrien Letoy had 
once said, in hie graceful —he was a 
universal gents, a ia of arts and 
eeiences, oooh st head, strong of handand ready of 
wi 

To tho last quality'some of the insolent aristo- 
etats could bear? for with all i 
Vermont’s amiable he could: revent, 
still, an impertimeneey and -stroke 
with the sharpest word-fencer. 

To-night he was at the countess’s ball for no pur- 
pose apparently but to enjoy the bright colours of 
the scene and the gaiety of the atmosphere. His 
sharp little eyes were like pretty snakes behind 
their heavy lids, his little fat hands clasped each 
other behind his back in a mutual caress of confi- 
dence, and his thick neck wagged his smooth head 
and face to the rhythm of the music, as if hands, 
neck and face thoroughly enjoyed it. 

Mortimer Shelton came upon him thus, and mut- 
tered: “ Vishnu gloating over the destined victims !”’ 
to his neighbour. 

But Mr. Jasper did not hear him or if he did he 
took no notice, and smiled on till the passers-by 
seemed bathed in the effulgence of his universal be- 
nediction. 

The small hours came on and the carriages crashed 
and crowded in the streets and squares around the 
house, that looked like a huge lantern with the light 
streaming in great glaring floods through the huge 
windows. 

In the crush Leroy, with the Marchioness of 
anes on his arm, came against Mr. Jasper Ver- 
mont. 

‘*The brougham is at tho corner. Sapper at St. 
James’s, you remember ?” 

Leroy nodded. 

“ Ah, yes, very well,” and they were parted again. 

“The Marchioness of Engleton’s carriage!” 
shonted the groom of the hall, and through the long 
line of footmen, towering in his graceful height a 
foot above the titled aristocratic throng, Adrien Le- 
roy steered the marchioness to the carriage, stood 
bareheaded until it had moved on, and then, nod- 
ding languid good nights to the shower of farewells 
that were eagerly bestowed on him, strolled to the 
corner, where his night-brougham stood waiting. 

Mr. Jasper Vermont, who always managed to pene- 
trate the densest crowd—owing to the oil in his com- 
position, Montague Shelton said—was already at the 
door, looking at the horses, and fumbling for his 
cigar-case. 

Adrien Leroy stood for a moment, with his hands 
thrust into the pockets of his white beaver overcoat, 
looking at the struggling crowd, a smile of half-con- 
ae half-puzzled amusement on his noble 

ace, 


* Look, Jasper,” he eaid, nodding, witha curlof the 

lip that was more weary than scornful. “Look at 
them. Itis hard work. “And theycallit pleasure— 
live and die for a few hours nightly in a crowded, 
poisonéd room, and a hand-to-hand struggle in the 
dark ana mire of the streetsafterwards, Pleasure! 
And ouee no prophet to rise and proclaim it mad. 
ness!” 
“No,” laughed Mr. Jasper. “ Prophets know 
better. We should stone them, as we always have 
done, ever since this exquisite conglomeration of 
folly, ‘the world,’ was set rolling. Prophets! We 
should not profit by them, I fancy!” 

Adrien Leroy laughed. 

** Your alchemy is a potent one, Jasper mine. It 
turns all things to jest,” he said, stepping into the 
brougham. 

“ The truest metal of the world’s word coinage, 
after all,” said Mr. Vermont. “Everything goes 
down before it—states, dynasties, and a woman’s re- 
putation.’”’ 

The splendid horses—a recent purchase of their 
lordly master—pawed, reared and plunged, then sped 
away, their iron-plated hoofs striking the round 
stones im scorn of all things earthly, and the 
two moralizers.on-the vanity of the fair were driven 
to a fresh booth. 

“When, whew the ourriage was lost in tho darkness, 
wi erable others rolling in 

the same direction, t the shadows of the tall 
stone pillars of the mansion stepped the 
Enthegfare of the salon lights she looked 
ae an tian lotus flower—her dark olive 
dusky tint ; her large, deep: 


in 
faven-lil the. twinkling lamps 
Gieentee vee” 

‘The lips a ne a mtn nce 
\@ blessing rtremalous movenren’ 
edd—cuedl ead well formed—wae 
the shapely, gracefal bosom with. 


t. 

“How hie is!” she murmured, lost toall 
hher, and lights beating b Fy 
her. “ How’ Sewatifal, ae Oh, if I 

| could follow him—be wear hi 
, and feund herself face to 
of fresh from the heat 
i some fresh excite- 


* exulaimedoneof them. “ Alone 
: ) i ting 


those 

‘her -arm—not-ungently, but with the 
bepgiarenets of a pleasureshumter,and drew her to 
* Dark eres, indeed—queen of night,” he added, as, 
heedless of her struggles, he drew her out of the 
shadow into a patch of light. “A Cleopatra, with 
the addition of god-like youth. Estcourt, what a 

prize! Will you give me a kiss, pretty one?” 

Almost before the question had left his lips sho 
— her white, muscular arm and struck him across 

em. 

So sudden, so unexpected was the blow that he 
loosened his grasp on her arm. 

She snatched herself free and darted like a swallow 
- the gloom, : _ x 

ursuit was useless, an @ persecutor, with a 
puzzled and amused laugh, rejoined his friends. 

Meanwhile the night brougham had set down the 
two friends at the house in St. James's. 

There was a supper at Haidée’s, and a room full of 
beautiful women, stars of the theatrical and Terpsi- 
sone and operatic hemisphere, were waiting for 
them. 

The darkness gave way to gray dawn, and still 
the revelry flew on. 

Flashes of song flavoured the wine that poured out. 
like water, bright scintillations of wit sharpened the 
shouts of laughter and woke prolonged applause 
from white, jewelled hands. 

The goddess of pleasure was being féted by her 
youthful worshippers, and here, amidst the devotees 
at the very shrine, none was a more eager votary 
than ‘Adrien " 

See him as he stood with a golden goblet of 
sparkling Rhine in his right hand, his left toying 
with the golden tresses of a Spanish beauty, his 
eyes sparkling to their utmost depths'with the elixir 
of pleasure, his lips opened to thrill out in the deep 
music of his voice the chorus toa song chanted by 
a bird-throated prima donna— 

Ah, while the wine is sweet in the cup 
And the stars are bright above, 
Care in a kiss is swallowed up 
And drowned in a draught of love! 

See him thus in the brightmess and glory of his 
youth, and, bowing to the splendour of his grace and 
strength—to the majesty of his light, untrammelled 
heart, look ‘no farther; for perchance in the back- 
ground, unseen by the flashing eyes of the revellers, 
there grins darkly and threateningly a shadow with 
widespread wings of deathlike hue'and a face that 
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bears a strong res¢mblance to the fiend or—Mr. 
Jasper Vermont, \ 


CHAPTER VI. 
These modern men and days that seem 
So strange to me, remembering 
Those that passed when this gray head 
Bore youth upon its crest, 

Hreu up in the woods.of Buckinghamshire stood 
stately Barminster—so old that, one-half its long- 
stretched pile had decayed to picturesque ruin; so 
young in the hearts of the ple that the chubby 
village boys would smile at their fathers’ knees when 
they spoke of the castle; so grand in its deep-toned, 
majestic red, relieved by the sparkling, innumerable 
diamond-latticed windows, that the great marble 
pelgee of the American millionaire that glared bom- 

astically at the sun half a dozen miles off looked 
hugely ugly and hideously vulgar. 

To say that the Leroys were proud of their ances- 
tral home would be to use the wrong expression. 
There had been Leroys since William the Robber 
had struck sparks from British flint with his mailed 
heel, and Barminster Castle was the natural ad- 
junct to the ancient gl of the house. If the 
Leroys rs ne of - ing it was the love 
reverence of ti people, who in pore ue, far- 
— dotted villages and hamlets the 
castle as naturally and fondly.as did the woods. 

The forefathers of the Barminster peasants fol- 
lowed the Baron Leroy’s ancestors tothe wars, and 
shed their blood as liberally as the caseade in the 
wood poured out its water, In these piping times of 
peace the sons of the loyal people followed still, 
with reverent looks, affectionate interest, and the 
watchful, guardful love which would have sprung 
into defiant faithfulness if a Leroy had but nodded 
towards the tattered standard in the banquet-hall 
and called them to his side. 

“*God, King and Leroy!”’ had been the fearless 
battle-cry of the faithful folk when the Martyr King 
had struggled with the Puritan cropheads, and the 
cry was not yet forgotten; the hearts that learnt it 
glowed still warm in the present generation. 

Yet Baron Leroy, present Lord. of Barminster, 
had done nothing to pene the flame of loyalty alight 
in the hearts of the people. He was a stern, austere, 
haughty, ‘unyielding old man—tall, thin, white- 
bearded and hawk-eyed. If he loved a single human 
being, so vast was his pride, so fierce his scorn for 
what he would have termed plebeian weakness, that 
with natural facility he concealed the fact. If he 
smiled—there were some who had been about his 
person who had never seen the stern, knotted brow 
relax—it was but in mockery of some weakness or 
foible in others. If the curtness of his speech 
softened or grew less harsh, it was but to sharpen 
the dart of merciless sarcasm. 

His attendants and members of his retinue—for 
the servants at Barminster amounted in number to, 
and seemed in appearance, owing. to their claret 
livery, the army of a small German principality— 
feared and dreaded, while they loved him. 

His friends were cautious in his presence, and 
never mentioned his name without a slight hesita- 
tion, as much of respect as fear, for the baron’s 
great virtue was justice, in the sacred cause of 
which his dearest bosom-friend—had he possessed 
one—would have been sacrificed unhesitatingly. 

There were many who remembered the fourtal, 
merciless punishment dealt out to many an un- 
thinking parvenu who had dared to affront the Lord 
Barminster. 

In France his bright rapier was ever ready to his 
iron wrist, in England the heavy-thonged whip 
never failed as instrument of his wrath when chas- 
tisement was required from him for some slight or 
wrong he had received, or fancied he had received, 
at another’s hand. 

The law, mighty as itis, still failed to enmesh the 
singular baron, for he a way, a happy knack of 
punishing or killing so completely that the victim 
F saa escaped with strength enough to obtain re- 

ess. 

Such was the baron, and to read all we have said 
of him it were only necessary to look upon the atern 
aristocratic face and unbending figure, as he strode 
to and fro the mosaic pavement of the south terrace 
in the clear brightness of the March morning, 

The sun shone full upon the dark velvet of his 
dressing-gown, and caught witha thousand hues the 
— of the priceless diamonds at his white, slender 
wrists. 

At tho back of him glittered the stained window 
of the morning-room. One side thrown open to allow 
the baron to step outon to the terrace, revealed the 
elegant luxury of the apartment, on the centre table 
of which gleamed the silver-gilt breakfast-service, 
shadowed over by the rising steam from the silver 


urn. 
A bright fire sparkled in the grate, and four 
Venetian mirrors, dividing the rows of painters’ mas- 
terpieces, threw back, as if with aristocratic scorn, 
the wealth and beauty they reflected. 
The baron stopped in: his strol], and turned his 





dark, flashing eyes on the landscape stretching be- 
neath him, Through the tangled confusion of dark, 
massive woods there lay a long line of pasture, cut 
here and there by-dark threads that were hedges of 
formidable height, and divided by a streak of light, 
glittering silver, which was the dangerous stream 
that formed the final obstacle in the Barminster 
steeple course. 

the Leroys had been fond of horses. The Bar- 
minster stables had sent many a satin-coated, fire- 
blooded colt to carry off the gilt vase, and this race- 
course, which the present baron so carefully kept up 
had been planned arid laid down by the most famous 
of the Leroy Nimrods. 

While he looked at it pentoringly a light footfall 
broke the silence, and a d as light as the footfall 
rested on his shoulder. 

‘He turned his head with slow hauteur—the Leroys 
never allowed even the shadow of surprise—and 
kissed with a kingly, condescending kind of courtesy 
the long, slender fingers that rested on his velvet. 

“So early, Constance ?’”’ he said. ‘‘Who sum- 
moned you from the eyrie ?” 

“Tke larks,”’ replied the clear; high-toned voice 
of a woman, and Lady Constance Tremaine dropped 
her hand from the old man’s shoulder and glided to 
the marble balustrade on which, his own palm rested. 

A beautiful woman was y tance—one of 
the faultlessly faultless faces which the lover in 
Tennyson’s “ Maud ” half suspected in his mistress 
—a face that, with a touch of colour, passion, feeling, 
would have been simply irresistible. 

But if thedelicately-tinted flesh, the large, almond 
eyes, the faultless mouth, had been but the cun- 
ningly-devised marble of a Michael Angelo it could 
not have been morecalm, more placidly, proudly im- 
moveable, 

As they two, old man and young woman, stood 
side by side.in the clear morning light, the resem. 
blance between them-was marked. 

They were related too, for the Tremaines were 
something akin to the Leroys; a distant branch of 
the mighty clan, aud the pride which tainted the 
blood stirred in their veins and inflamed their hearts, 

The Tremaines were a poor stock of the great 
race, and beyond the favours of her-mighty relative, 
proud, beautiful Lady Constance had nothing. 

“The larks,” she repeated, pointing to the 
heralds of the morning, as they fluttered high up in 
the blue azure. ‘‘ Whether to call them friends or 
foes I know not, for, though song is sweet, sleep is 
sweet also, and assuredly they rob meof the latter.” 

She spoke in the low, subdued tones of her class, 

with the exact modulation prescribed by refinement, 
but the voice though perfectly musical, lacked that 
feeling which alone can make it grateful to the 
heart and ear. 
‘* What care the larks for you ?” said the baron, 
eurtly. ' “ They are, like their masters, selfish to the 
core, so that they get their meed of sleep, the Lady 
Constances of the world may roll with tired and un- 
satisfied lids. But, larks or no larks, you look fresh 
and bright this morning, Constance, and—base alloy 
to the compliment—are hungry, no doubt.” 

“ Fairly so,” she replied, still looking out on the 
landscape, a family one to her. ‘“ Breakfast is 
waiting. Lady Penelope will take hers in solitude 
this morning,” 

The baron inclined his head: 

“So much for mulled Emillion. Did I not warn 
her? Strong stomachs may venture where Lady 
Penelope’s feeble digestion should falter.” 

Lady Constance smiled. 

“ Aunt’s headache is no worse than usual, so the 
claret has little to answer for, my lord. How bright 
the course looks this cong $ " 

“ Ay,” he said, grimly. “ Like all things that are 
dangerous, it is sweet tothe eye, I loathe that fresh 
strip of green, the grave of many a Leroy’s best hope 
The turf has been a fatal snare for our race, girl.” 

She nodded and her eyelids drooped a little. 

“ And yet you keep it so carefully.” 

“ As a man will treasure the poison or the weapon 
which has slain his sire. Ay, let what will happen 
the death-ride must have its dressing and its due at- 
tention. See where that pollard droops over the dark 
line of the brook ?” e 

And he pointed with his long, thin hand to a cor- 
ner of the course. 

** ¥es,” she said, quietly. 

“* A Leroy—Francis, Lord of Thamescroft, bled to 
death at its feet. See there at the bend—Geoffrey 
Leroy, in a sterner chase, fell by a crophead’s hal- 
bert. And there, where the mound rises by the haw- 
thorn, the brightest of my father’s brothers broke his 
neck. Do you wonder that the emerald of the turf 
turns crimson in my sight at times, or that the soli- 
tude of the plain is filled by fancy with a skeleton 
host who rides helter-skelter for the poison cup of 
death? Bah, these are the mad shadows of a do- 
tard !” 

He broke off suddenly and turned to the open 
window. 

“* Adrien comes to-day,” he said, curtly, standing 
aside and motioning her through with a gesture of 





rs hand that was more a command than a cour- 
sy. 
“To-day ?” repeated Lady Constance, passing into 
the room. ‘I thought the race was to-morrow and 
that he would not arrive until then.” 

** The race is to-morrow. He comes to-day,” said 
the baron, sinking into his carved chair, upon tho 
back of which the Leroy arms blazed in the sunlight. 
“T knew it not till this morning, when a messenger 
brought a note from him, saying that we should see 
him at dinner.” 

“Ts that all he writes ?”’ asked Lady Constance, 
filling the dainty Sévres oup and passing it to him— 
the baron and his niece dispensed with the atten- 
dants when breakfasting alone—it pleased him to be 
waited on by her white hands and noiseless move- 
ments. 

“ What should he say?” he asked, grimly. 

“Nothing,” she replied, instantly, “ save of his 
horse.” 

The baron remained silent for a moment, his eyes 
fixed on the painted window, 

“ Of his horse or his friend,” continued Lady Con- 
stance, lifting her dark eyes to his face, ‘“ Mr. Jas- 
per Vermont accompanies him, my lord ?’’ 

‘ ce baron’s face darkened and his thin lips shut 
ightly. 

“Ay,” he said. “In the old times a Leroy kept 
his stewards and_bailifs at arm’s-length, and was not 
hail-fellow-well-met with every adventurer. Now 
the days are changed, and with the steam-engino 
over our fields and blackening our woods, we lower 
ourselves to clasp the dingy hand of anameless club 
waif as friend and equal. Yes, he comes with him, 
and we shall gloat the gods with the spectacle of a 
Leroy feasting side by side, beneath the torn stan- 
dard of the Martyr, under the very roof which shel- 
tered our king, with a plebeian snob whose cunning 
brains stand him in the place of blood, whose effron- 
tery is the password which admits him to his mas- 
ter’s table.” 

Low and bitter the invective syllables rolled ont 
and Lady Constance’s eyes scintillated with a sud- 
den, momentary light as she heard them. 

“It is strange this liking Adrien has taken for his 
—steward, or whatever he may call him ; it is unac- 
countable,” she sajd, in the even, musical tones with 
which she would a@ calmly deal out praise. “ He is 
clever, perhaps.” 

“ Your rogue’s only virtue,” said the baron, 

* Amusing,” suggested Lady Constance. 

* An adventurer’s principal stock in trade,” was 
the curt response. 

“ And manages Adrien’s business matters so admi- 
rably.” 

* A sharp sleight of hand, as like as not. But bo 
it as it will, let it rest. We Leroys keep our hands 
from each other’s eyes though the beams may blind. 
Not mine the task to call my son a fool or strip the 
mask from his adventurer-friend's false face. Let 
it go. Whomsoever a Leroy bids to Barminster, [. the 
lord of it, will welcome. If Adrien chooses to warm 
adders at his hearth, his the care they do not turn 
and sting. Enough. Give me some more coffee, and 
leave the fellow’s name in silence, for, by the Heaven 
above, I loathe it!” 

None disobeyed the baron, even by a look, and 
with lowered lids the Lady Constance refilled his 
enp and bore it to his chair. 

As she did so his sharp eyes caught the glitter of 
a bright piece of needlework across the chair from 
which she had risen, and, with a curt gesture in its 
direction, he said: 

** What is that ?” 

She took it up and opened it out for him, 

It was a silk jacket with crimson and white 
stripes ; Lady Constance had worked every stitch 
and blazoned in silver filagree the Leroy coat-of- 
arms upon the breast. 

“ Hem!” he said “‘a pretty piece of foolery. He 
rides in it ?” 

“For the Grand Military,” she said. “Do you 
think it pretty ?” 

“As a macaw in ‘the sunlight,” he said, grimly, 
and then bent his eyes upon her questioningly. 
“ You worked it for him, girl ?” 

She inclined her stately head. 

“Yes,” she replied, with a half-smile. 

He rose, and, setting his cup down, strode to the 
window. 

“You are not displeased that he should wear my 
colours, my lord?” she said, going to him and touch- 
ing his arm. 

“ Whose else, girl ?”’ he said, turning haughtily 
upon her, “ Whose else but his bride-elect’s ? You 
were plighted in your cradles. Leroyand Tremaine 
are no unequal match. Make his jacket, girl, 
and”—with the soft, cruel smile which spared none 
—‘* win the heart it will cover if you can.” 

(To be continued.) 


LirERARY MEMBERS OF THE NEw CaBINET.—The 
new Ministry contains a fair representation of litera- 
ture in its ranks. it is all but fifty years (1825) since 
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the Premier published his first work, “ Vivian Grey.” 
He has published about a dozen novels since, besides 
a“ Life of Lord George Bentinck,” a “ Vindication 
of the English Constitution,” and a “ Revolutionary 
Epic.” Mr. Cross has written a work on “The 
Practice of Quarter Sessions.” Lord Derby, as Lord 
Rector of Glasgow University, has delivered an ad- 
dress which bas been published, Lord Carnarvon is 
the author of a work on “The Druses of Mount 
Lebanon,” and of some historical and antiquarian 
lectures. Lord Sstisbury's articles in the “ Quarterly 
Review ” were famous, and equally trenchant were 
those which appeared in the brilliant but short-lived 
“ Bentley’s Quarterly.” The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has written “Twenty Years of Financial 
Policy,” which has been scanned a good deal during 
the last few days by those persons who are anxious 
to anticipate his first budget. Like Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Lord Malmesbury has also written one 
book, or rather edited it—viz., the “ Diaries and Cor- 
respondence’’ of his grandfather. Next to Mr, 
Disraeli himself, Lord John Manners has written 
most books. Five-and-thirty years ago, being just of 
age, he published “ Notes of an Irish Tour,” and two 
years Jater (1841) he issued “ England’s Trust, and 
other poems,” and in 1850, “ English Ballads.” Since 
then, true to the “Young England” fancies of his 
youth, he has published “ A Plea for National Holi- 
days,” “A Oruise in Scotch Waters,” and other 
works. His lordship is a pleasing and elegant 
writer. 





WHEN FAR AWAY. 


When far away from thee, my love, 
When lonely hours and days shall 
come— 
When all around, about, above, 
Is shadowed in dark, silent gloom— 
Then turn to memory’s page and read 
The language of the heart sincere ; 
Ay, read in earnestness, and heed 
The thoughts thou'lt find recorded 
there, 


Turn o’er the pages cf life's scroll, 
Unfold the mysteries of the past, 
And see if aught thou didst enrol 
That was too beautiful to last. 
If love’s young dream is sweet as when 
Together we were wont to be, 
If thou canst trace in golden lines 
The hopes that now seem bright to 
thee, 
If, fraught with tenderness and faith, 
‘he months glide slowly, one by one, 
Tf, in thy heart, thou cherisheth 
Sweet thoughts of love, then still 
hope on ; 
Despair not, though the time seem long, 
For after clouds the sunshine’s ray ; 
And brighter hours to us will come, 
For I'll not stray from thee away. 
W. H. 





KID GLOVES. 

I surrosE there is no one who is accustomed to 
wearing them who will not acknowledge that kid 
gloves are among the most expensive, troublesome, 
aggravating, unreliable articles which appertain to 
the toilet. ‘lhey are really a weight on the mind of 
those who desire to dress well, and are the greatest 
stumbling-block to strict economy. 

Of course, ene may say, we need not wear them, 
but what else is offered? The hideousness of cotton, 
the horrible discomfort of Lisle thread,and the treache- 
rous pretence of a silk glove! 

In moments of despair most people have flown to 
each of these, but they fly back again as speedily : 
for not only are they uncomfortable, but they utterly 
forbid anything like elegance. No one can “ look 
dressed ” save in kid gloves. 

And yet—oh, how many yets there are!—firstly, 
there is what I will call their “burstiness.” It ap- 
plies to the glove you give less than usual for, and 
1eel proud of asa bargain. It is like a conjuror’s 
trick. You put it on, probably en route for the 
opera, and it’s not there. There are strips of some- 
thing ouceaglove, but no glove. Youdidn’t do it— 
you didn’t pull; it was large enough—too large— 
but it went. That glove has mortified you more 
than once, for, despite your vows, you will be 
tempted by low prices again, and again suffer. 

Yes, “ burstiness” is a bad quality of kid gloves ; 
but when you get @ pair that last, how soon they be- 
come dirty. Your strong pair, that showed no 
treacherous flaw in putting on, turn black in one 
evening—probably because light-coloured gloves are 
the strongest, being less affected by the dye, and 
your strong glove is always light, 





But suppose they neither burst, nor, being dark, 
soil at once, the finger-ends rip, and when you have 
mended them their elegance is over for ever. Or 
there is a constitutional coming off of the buttons— 
nothing in the shape of a button will stay on. The 
glove is good in other respects, but who can wear a 
buttonless glove ? 

Then there is the glove with a short thumb—the 
glove with a narrow wrist—the glove that cracks. 
Each has its peculiar discomfort, each is thrown away 
before its time, and helps along the dreadful list of 
small expenses, If you keep no accounts you don’t 
know what you spend for kid gloves a year, nor do 
you dare to think. I suppose that incalculable good 
could be done with ladies’ kid-glove money. But 
will any lady give up kid gloves? 

It seems to be something not to be thought of, not 
possible. One must at least go to church, to con- 
certs, to weddings, to parties in kid gloves. Ruinous, 
tormenting, horrible things that they are, we must 
wear them until we find something better. Will 
any one invent a substitute? I doubt it. We may 
travel through the air, or socially converse at the 
distance of miles, or find a telescope that will give us 
a glimpse of the inhabitants of the moon—supposing 
any to exist—we may communicate with the spirits 
and read the riddles of futurity, but we shall never 
have anything to take the place of our abominable 
kid gloves. M. K. D. 


THE AUSTRALIAN FEVER TREE. 

A QuEstion of considerable interest was recently 
discussed at a meeting of the, French Academy of 
Sciences. The subject was the remarkable sanitary 
influence of the eucalyptus globulus, when planted in 
marshy grounds; and the tree, in brief, it seems, has 
the curious and valuable power of destroying +he 
malarious element in any atmosphere where it grows. 

The species is indigenous to Tasmania, and is 
known among the colonists by the name of the Tas- 
manian blue gum tree, on account of its dark bluish 
tinged Jeaves. Growing in the valleys and on 
thickly wooded mountain slopes, it often attains a 
height of from 180 to 220 feet, with a circumference 
of trunk of from 32 to 64 feet. The foliage is thin and 
oddly twisted, surmounting, with a thin crown, the 
top of the pillar-like stem. The wood exhales an 
aromatic odour, and, after seasoning, is said to be in- 
corruptible. For this reason it is largely used in the 
building of piers, vessels, and other structures exposed 
to the ravages of the weather. It is largely exported. 

To the peculiar camphor-like odour of the leaves 
and the large absorption of water by the roots is 
doubtless owing the fact of the beneficial influence 
of the tree. Where it is thickly planted in marshy 
tracts the subsoil is said to be drained as if by exten- 
sive piping. 

Miasma ceases, we are told, wherever the eucalyp- 
tus flourishes. 1t has been tried for this purpose at 
the Cape, and within two or three years completely 
changed the climatic condition of the unhealthy parts 
of that colony. Somewhat later its plantation was 
undertaken on a large scale in various parts of Al- 
giers, situated on the banks of a river, and noted for 
its extremely pestilential air ; about 13,000 eucalypti 
were planted. In the same year, at the time when 
the fever season used to set in, not a single case oc- 
curred, yet the trees were not more than nine feet 
high. Since then complete immunity from fever has 
been maintained. In the neighbourhood of Constantia, 
it is also stated, was another noted fever spot, 
covered with marsh water both in winter and summer; 
in five years the whole ground was dried up by 14,000 
of these trees, and farmers and children enjoy excel- 
lent health. Throughout Cuba marsh diseases are 
fast disappearing from all the unhealthy districts 
where this tree has been introduced. A station 
house, again, at one end of a railway viaduct in the 
department of the Var, was so pestilential that the 
officials could not be kept there longer than a year ; 
forty of the trees were planted, and it is now as healthy 
as any other place on the line, 

Careful experiments have proved that in a medi- 
cinal preparation it cures the worst cases of inter- 
mittent fever, against which quinine proves powerless. 
It is also valuable as a disinfectant, and as a dressing 
for wounds ; while more recent investigations point 
to the fact that it may be rendered of great service in 
catarrhal affections. 

The tree has been acclimatized to a certain extent 
in the South of France, Algiers, Corsica, Spain, Cuba 
and Mexico. 


The DANGER oF Wert Coat.—People who prefer 
wetting the winter's store of coal to the dust on put- 
ting it in their cellars do not generally know that 
they are laying up for themselves a store of sore 
throats and other evils consequent upon the practice. 


But so it is saidto be. Even the fire damp which 
escapes from coal mines arises from the slow decom- 





position of coal at temperatures but little above that 
of the atmosphere, but under augmented pressure. 
By wetting a mass of freshly broken coal and putting 
it intoa warm cellar, the mass is heated to such a 
degree that carburetted and sulphuretted hydrogen 
are given off for long periods of time, and pervade 
the whole house. The liability of wet coal to mis- 
chievous results under such circumstances may be 
easily appreciated from the iact that there are 
several insaances on record of the spontaneous com- 
bustion of wet coal when stowed in the bunkers or 
holds of vessels. And from this cause, doubtless, 
many wissing coal-vessels have perished. 





WAKEFULNESS. 

WHEN persons who do not otherwise appear to be 
ill suffer from continued wakefulness this is a sure 
sign of mental exhaustion, When any part of the 
body is specially exerted, the blood flows in increased 
quantity to that part. So when there is any stress 
laid on the brain the head becomes surcharged with 
blood, as is shown by the flushing of the face. If 
this condition is long continued the bloodvessels lose 
the power of contracting. 

Then the brain remains in an excited state, even 
when the mind has no longer any desire to work, 
and it cannot take its proper rest in sleep, In order 
to enjoy refreshing sleep it is necessary that the 
blood be not concentrated in the head, but be dif- 
fused equally through all parts of the body. This 
is probably the reason why a warm bath just before 
going to bed is so conducive to a good night’s repose. 
It is, however, the best way not to allow the mind 
to get excited near the hour of rest, but to let it run 
down gradually, like a clock, in the evening. 

There have been some wonderful cases of sleep- 
lessness caused by undue mental exertion. Boer- 
haave, the Dutch philosopher, tel!s us that at one 
time he was so absorbed in a particular study that 
he did not close his eyes in sleep for six weeks. 
This seems incredible. A French general asserted 
that, for a whole year, while engaged in active 
warfare, he slept but one hour in the twenty-four. 
These and similar cases are probably exaggerated. 
We all know how often people are unwilling to 
admit that they have been asleep, when they have 
really had a sound nap. The persons mentioned 
could not have survived such prolonged wakeful- 
ness. An attendant of the late Emperor Louis 
Napoleon, whose nervous system had become de- 
ranged, died simply from inability to sleep. 


‘A Frencn gentleman whu was Prefect in a de- 
partment in which the Prince Imperial was to make 
his first progress, related recently at Chislehurst that 
the Emperor sent for him to the Tuilieries, anxiously 
went over with him all the details of the reception, 
and said, “‘I commit my son, then, to you. Take care 
of him, for I love him, oh! so much.” 

Prince CHAR.ues THEODORE, brother of the Em- 
peror of Austria and Duke of Bavaria, a widower of a 
Princess of Saxe-Royale, has been wedded to the 
third daughter of King Dom Miguel of Portugal, who 
died in exile at his chateau in Franconia. ‘he first 
of his daughters, Dona Blanca-Maria de las Neves, is 
the wife of Don Alfonso, brother of Don Carlos. The 
second daughter, Dona Maria-Teresa, is married to 
Archduke Louis, the younger brother of the Emperor 
of Austria, and their only brother Dom Miguel, Duke 
of Braganza, is affianced to one of the Archduchesses 
of Austria. 

Aw Excenrric Puysicran.—Dr. Cruchilhier, who 
has just died at the age of 80, was a most excellent, 
charitable, and pious man; of late he only visited 
patients as oldas himself. On one occasion he called 
on a bed-ridden lady, and while listening to her budget 
of aches and pains fell fast asleep in the arm-chair ; 
she tried to waken him, but no reply. Getting 
nervous, she managed to seize a hand-bell, and 
screamed for aid, when the doctor jumped up, sank 
on his knees beside the bed, his head buried in the 
counterpane; in this attitude the servants found 
him. On rising he apologized to the lady, assuring 
her he believed he was at mass and heard the bell 
announcing the elevatior of the host, which thus sent 
him to his knees, 

A PANTECHNICON RELIc FoR Rorattry. — The 
Queen having expressed a desire to possess a relic 
from the ruins of the Pantechnicon, Messrs. Smith 
and Radermacher have selected a Sikh dagger which 
has been dug out, which was presented to the Queen. 
This dagger was taken in battle from its original 
owner, a Sikh chief, by Sir Gore Ouseley. It was 
elaborately adorned with gold, but this ornamenta- 
tion has been destroyed by the action of the fire. It 
is of the peculiar Sikh construction, having a cross 
handle and two steel bars which come up each side 
of the arm when the handleis grasped. It has been 
placed on a board covered with crimson:velvet and 
surrounded by a handsome gold frame. 
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JOSEPHINE BEAUVILLIERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“Lady Juliette’s Secret,” “The Rose of Kendale,” 
etc., etc. 





CHAPTER XI. 
"Tis a meritorious fair design 
To chase injustice with revengeful arms, 
Shakespeare. 

Arter a few moments’ reverio Mr, Beauvilliers 
resumed his narrative. 

“ Tho next morning a little girl was born, heiress, in 
Aruth, to the great estates of Stoneleigh Priory. The 
mere title, and the Devonshire estates alone, were 
the property of the distant cousin, Mark Woodville. 
But Constance could not support her claim, or prove 
her right, and so Mark Woodville came likewise into 
the estates of Stoneleigh Priory. There was aheavy 
and handsome jointure settled upon the widow and 
daughter of the late Sir John; but for Constance 
there wasnothing. Howshouldtherebe? Although 
the will of Sir John expressly stated that, in the 
event of the failure of heirs male in the direct line, 
tlhe direct heirs female, if any existed, should take 
"possession of the estates of Stoneleigh Priory, valued 
at thirty thousaud a year. Now when Sir John died 
his son, Sir Miles, came in, of course, to both York- 
shire and Devonshire estates, and title, and his 
sister, Miss Woodville, lost her chance of succeeding 
to anything besides the share in her mother’s joiuture. 
Sir Miles died, it was falsely supposed, without 
issue of any kind; but in reality the poor little 
heiress to thirty thousand a year lay coarsely cradled 
in the country inn, with her suffering young mother 
by her side. 

“I must tell you that the box containivg the pro- 
perty of Constance was not stolen, but was brought 
safely to the inn next morning. 

“Constance Woodville, for that was her real name, 
recovered slowly from her illness ; but when she was 
again able to rise and to walk about, anybody who 
had known her in former days would have been 
amazed at the fearful change which had come over 
her whole nature. It was not that she was less 
beantiful, but her beauty had assumed an unearthly, 
almost an awful type. Her bright complexion had 
entirely faded; she was now white as marble, only 
her lips were red as carmiue, and they were always 
‘wreathed with a sad, fierce, scornful smile. Her large 
dark eyes had lost their softness ; they flashed now 
with a perpetual wrath. Sometimes they seemed 
fixed on vacancy, oF rather, one conld have imagined 
that Constance Woodville was reading the inscrutable 
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and fathomless mysteries of the future. She altered 
the fashion of arranging her abundant black hair, 
She frizzed it in front into curls, which gave a some- 
what masculine air to her fine head; but she allowed 
her tresses to sweep down in masses to her waist be- 
hind. She wore a scarlet scarf across her shoulder 
tied in a knot at her waist, and this gave her a very 
picturesque though wild appearance. 

“She continued: to live at the village inn for 
some weeks, and she would carry her child boldly in 
her arms, walkiog through the unfrequented country 
lanes and roads, still with that strange unearthly smile 
upon her lip. Sometimes she would encounter the 
Ladies Woodville in their grand carriage ; then she 
would stand aside and hold the child up aloft defiantly, 
and in their very faces, as it were. All this while she 
desired above everything to find that certificate which 
would establish her own claim to respectability, and 
her child’s claim to wealth. It was never found, not 
even by those who would have destroyed it, had 
they discovered it. The Woodvillesthemselves were 
most anxious to gain possession of that piece of paper, 
which, once clutched by the eager hand of Constance, 
would have given over Stoneleigh Priory to be the 
possession of a frail and sickly babe, of whom Con- 
stance was the mother, 

“Sir Mark Woodville, the new baronet, Mrs. 
Woodville, and Miss Woodville, all offered large 
rewards to the servants, or indeed to anybody, who 
should succeed in finding the missing certificate; but 
it was never—no, never found. Constance had her 
child christened Marie Josephine Woodville, and she 
endeavoured to have its birth registered as the 
daughter of Sir Miles Woodville, Baronet, but in this 
she did not succeed, and a report was circulated that 
she was mad. Thisidea gained ground because Lady 
Woodville, for so she persisted in calling herself, 
gave out that she possessed great powers—that she 
could read the future for others. She said that to 
remunerate her in some degree for the sufferings of 
her youth, Heaven had conferred upon her sundry 
gifts—such gifts, indeed, as mankindis rarely dowered 
with—and Constauce became a woman dreaded and 
looked on with awe. I cannotaccount for what I am 
about to relate to vou now, Captain Chatteris. ‘T'wo 
centuries and a half ago, old Shakespeare said, that 
that there were more things under the sun than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy.” 

Here Mrs. Beauvilliers broke into a little short 
laugh. 

‘When once papa gets upon that subject,” she 
said, satirically, ‘‘he runs perfectly riot. I trust 
Captain Chatteris will accept all that is to follow, 
making due allowance for the excitement under 
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which Mr. Beauvilliers labours whenever he relates 
the story of his wife’s birth and youth.” 

“ You were not requested to give your opinion,’ 
cried Mr. Beauvilliers, angrily, to his wife. ** What I 
am about to relate requires no apology, Captain 
Chatteris can accept or reject my statements as he 
thinks fit.” 

“Depend upon it I shall not reject them,” cried 
Captain Chatteris. “Your story interests me in- 
tensely, and if you are abont to relate to me any 
thing out of the common, anything unusual, unlikely, 
what some. would call unnatural and impossible, my 
interest will only deepen and strengthen—the super- 
natural has always hada vast interest for me.’’ 

“TI am very much surprised to hear you say so,” 
said Mrs. Beauvilliers. “Surely men and women of 
education should be guided by reason and common- 
sense.” 

“Exactly so,” cried Captain Chatteris. “ But how 
are we finite mortals to tix those bounds of reason 
andcommon-sense? Allow me again to remind you 
of Shakespeare ; thereare indeed, madam, many more 
things under the sun than are dreamt of in our poor, 
puny philosophy. And now, Mr, Beauvilliers, pray 
continue the history of Constance and her child.” 

“They went abroad,” replied Mr. Beauvilliers ; 
“but before doing so Constance stated openly that 
she had pronounced a dreadful sentence ayainst the 
Ladies Woodville, in punishment for their crimes 
towards herself, and she stated that this sentence 
would be carried fully into effect before two years 
were over their heads.” 

“Oh, papa,” cried Mrs. Beauvilliers; ‘ such thinge 
are too horrible to be talked of. If your tale be trvs, 
this dreadful Constance must have become a witch, 
one who would have been burnt to death, and would 
have deserved it too, in the old times.” 

“ Will you cease to interrupt, Mrs. Beauvilliers ?” 
cried the master of the little house, angrily. “I 
wish now to carry on the history of Constance as far 
as it is known to me. Constance claimed for herself 
& supernatural power, and, strange to say, she really 
seemed to be gifted with it. It might have been only 
chance that brought things about just as she said they 
would occur; but, if so, it was a most extraordinary 
chance. She predicted that Lady Woodville should 
meet with a violent death, and that Miss Woodville 
should experience an accident which should cripple 
her for life, so that she would never be able to marry 
—to ally herself with those proud houses whose escut- 
cheons she had been so desirous of blending with her 
own. 

“Constance and her child went to Italy, and ia 
some Italian city, whose name I have forgotten, the 
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unhappy Lady Woodville set up absolutely as a pro- 
fessor of the occult sciences. She became a fortune- 
teller, a reader of the stars. Her fame became noised 
abroad; she actually became rich, practising on the 
credulity, the fears, the hopes, the nerves, the super- 
stition of mankind. ‘his young woman, aided by her 
weird yet rare beauty, captivated the hearts of many 
men, but I have every reason to believe that her cha- 
racter was above suspicion, aud her life without re- 
proach. . 

“ She removed from Italy to France. In Paris she 
gained a great name—she called herself Madame la 
Comtesse de Grandfleur. She established herself im 
an elegant hotel. ‘The aristocracy of all nations 
flocked to her and paid to her fabulous prices for resd- 
ing their fortunesin the stars. Crowned heads were 
not above consulting her. These great folks may 
have professed to laugh, may have said they only 
came for their own amusement, but the belief in the 
Countess Grandfleur’s powers grew stronger. 

“ Meanwhile herchild grew in strength and beauty, 
and received a first-rate education. At eighteen the 
young Josephine, for so her mother called her, was 
one of the most accomplished and lovely creatures in 
the splendid French capital. I was at that time a 
student in Paris. I was heir to a good fortune. My 
father had a desire that I should follow some pro- 
fession—he hardly knew what, but it was thought 
that if I could gain a thorough mastery of the French 
language, mix in polite and political circles, attend 
the lectures at the Sorbonne and the College of France, 
mingle with artists, students and men of letters, 1 
might get a chance of obtaining a high diplomatic 
appointment. I idled my time and spenta great deal 
of money, and fell in love with beautiful Josephine, 
whom I saw first in church, attended only by a French 
maid. She was romantic, poetic and enthusiastic. 

“I obtained an introduction to: the. Countess de 
Grandfleur, and I had the audacity to propose to her 
for the hand of her daughter, My euitewwas ejected 
with the most annihilating disdain, Twas informed 
that Josephine was the daughter of an Buglish: bare~: 
net, and that when a certain certificate was found’she 
would be the possessor of thirty thousand'a year. I 
took my departure, but I carried with me the heart of 
Josephine. Afterwards she eloped with me; we were 
married. My Josephine was always a loving and 
faithful wife, but her terrible mother had pronounced 
a blighting curse upon us. She said that we should 
come to such poverty that everything we possessed 
should fail us save bread and cheese and shelter. 
Josephine, she said, would neveriuherit the fortune, 
She should leave a daughter, and when this daughter 
arrived at woman’s estate the certificate would be found 
which would reinstate her in position and wealth.” 

“That part of the prophecy has never been ful- 
filled,” scoffed Mrs. Beauvilliers, 

“No,” returned her husband, gloomily ; “ but the 
first part of it was fulfilled to the letter. I lost all 
my property through a series of misfortunes; Jose- 
phine died when our little girl was twelve years old.” 

“But you have not told me,” said Captain Chatteris, 
“ whether the prophecy was performed in regard to 
Lady Woodville and Miss Woodville, of Stoneleigh 
Priory.” 

“It was fulfilled to the letter,” rejoined Mr, Beau- 
Villiers. ‘“ Both ladies were thrown out of their car- 
riage. Lady Woodville was killed, Miss Woodville 
so injured her back that she became a cripple for life. 
She is now an elderly lady, living at Stoneleigh 
Priory with the humpbacked young lady who is now 
in unlawful possession of my Josephine’s thirty thou- 
sand a year. Sir Mark, the father of that young lady, 
met with his death, as you know, on New Year’s Day, 
at Grandmother Grant's ball.” 

“Then what becomes of the title and the Devon- 
shire estates ?’’ asked Captain Chatteris, 

“They positively go a begging,” returned Mr. 
Beauvilliers. ‘For there is no male heir, distant or 
otherwise, The curse of Constance seems positively 
to have descended on the Woodvilles, It seems likely, 
however, that some young gentleman may be induced 
to marry the heiress, and if he comes of a noble 
family Government may transfer the title to him.” 

“There is a chance for you,” cried Mrs. Beau- 
villiers, gaily. 

Chatteris shook his head silently, but did not smile. 

It was late before he left the little house by the 
canal side. 


CHAPTER XII, 
To which my soul made answer readily: 
“Trust me, in bliss I shall abide 
In this great mansion that is built for me, 
So royal, rich and wide. Tenwyson. 
Merton Court was a splendid old Elizabethan 
mansion. Many trees in the great park were cen- 
turies old, It was a lovely park in summer time, 
where the fern grew high and the dappled deer 
browsed, and the silver fish-ponds sparkled in the sun. 
There were gardens aud conservatories, there were 





model stables and a model stud. There were model 
farms upon the estate. Everything at Merton was 
flourishing. 

The noble old house was furnished gorgeously and 
richly, but without glare and without show. Every- 
thing was in perfect taste, from the exquisitely painted 
ceiling to the artistically painted teacups; from the 
great diamond of my lady and the heavy gold family 
plate to the elegant morning slippers which my lord 
wore while he sipped his chocolate in the raby- 
coloured breakfast-room. 

Lady Romilly was very tall, very fair complexioned 
and very haughty. Each Miss Chatteris was equally 
tall, fair-complexioned and haughty. It was the 
most self-possessed and-well-conducted household in 
England. Nothing disturbed the gentle flow of its 
equanimity. The surface of the family pond was 
ever glassy and smooth. Hitherto it had never re- 
flected either shadows, clouds or storms. The sky 
that bent over it was blue, shining and sunny. 

It was not a very lively household, it was too 
orderly and circumspect for rude mirth; and when 
Captain Chatteris entered this home of his father’s 
he was apt to subdue his voice and tread more softly, 
for his noble father, his lady mother and his honour- 
able sisters all trod softly and spoke in subdued 
voices, albeit they held their heads aloft, and looked 
out of their proud eyes somewhat superciliously upon 
their fellow creatures. 

It was a fortnight now since Chatteris had supped: 
at the white cottage. 


It was one bright, frosty morning that tle young: | 


captain, followed by his orderly, rode briskly wp the 


avenue, and drew rein before the carved porelof lis’ 


father’s house. He gave’ his horse to his»servent, 
rushed into the hall, and went forward gaily towards 
the library—a large, long room, farnished in sky-blue 
satin and ebony, with five great windows opcning on 
the lawn. Bamily 5 d on panels, were 


here and there let into: js; Which weroof ebony 
like the rope cana ee lypheagen dor a 
A spbendid cwepet of velvet. eley—blue 
grownd and black arwbesqoes covered the: polished 
ots floor, A noble fite-burmt-in tite low grate. 

Outside the sun was’ making the frost on the lawn 
sparkle like diamonds. 

This room was called the library more as a figure 
of speech than with avy solid meaning regarding the 
books which it contained, for it was the favourite 
morning lounging-room of the Ladies Romilly. There 
were two splendid book-cases, all filled with books 
bound in gorgeous gilded Morocco, but there were 
also two piauos, a fine harp, sundry vases, mirrors 
and graceful nick-nacks. 

Captain Chatteris entered gaily, His eldest sister, 
Adelaide, was knitting, lounging backwards on a satin 
couch, There was something listless—nay, despon- 
dent in her attitude. 

Edward started when he perceived it. When she 
saw him she threw down ber knitting, and stood up. 
This was so unusual a demonstration on the part of 
the young lady that. her brother hastened forward, 
exclaming : 

“ Adelaide, what is it ?” 

“Qh, Chatteris,” she exelaimed—it was the custom 
in the aristocratic family to address the eldest son by 
the family surname—* | am so thankful you are come. 
Papa is in dreadful trouble, Mamma is ia bed, dis- 
tracted,” 

“Ts anybody ill ?” 

“Worse than that, worse than. that, Chatteris. I 
will not keep you in suspense, but-tell you the truth 
at once. Lord Romilly has been speculating—specu- 
lating enormously in great foreign railway shares in 
China. His name was pledged to the amount of three 
hundred thousand pounds, Our estates are not worth 
that sum, and the secretary has absconded with five 
hundred thousand pounds. Papais liable. Merton 
Court will be sold, we are ruined—ruined!” 

How bleak and dead the word fell on the ear of 
Chatteris—ruined. 

The satin library and the sunny lawn, my lady’s 
diamonds and my lord’s gold plate, all the laxury and 
gloss and sheen of life were to be swept from his 
path for ever, and he, with his expensive tastes, was 
the heir only of beggary. But it was not for himself 
he sighed. It was for the others, for his proud, deli- 
cate sisters and his arrogant mother. 

“There is one way of escape,” faltered Adelaide. 
“ All our hope is in you, Chatteris,” 

“In me?” 

“Long before his death,” rejoined Adelaide, “Sir 
Mark Woodville had told papa that it was the greatest 
a his heart that you should marry Miss Wood. 
ville.” 

An expression of repugnance passed over the face 
of Chatteris. 

“IT know she is horribly ugly,” said the young 
lady. “She is malicious, she is a vixen; but still, 
Chatteris, think of what you save us from, and your- 
self from, There is no heir to the title or Devon. 


shire estates, and Sir Mark had such influence with 
the Government that he had actually made.arrange- 
ments to have the estates conferred no you. As for 
the title, you would be Sir Edward Chatteris-Wood- 
villo until the death of our father, when you would 
become Lord Romilly. The Devonshire estates are 
worth three or four hundred thousand pounds, It 
would be better to sall them to pay off this debt. 
Miss Woodville hae still thirty thousand a year, aud 
you would retain Merton Court.” 

“But sho would not consent to marry me,” cried 
Captain Chatteris, “ ruined ag I am,” 

“Oh, Chatteris, she has consented. I went to 
her yesterday, I told her everything. That girl 
adores the dust you walk on. She told me she would 
forego every farthing she possessed in the world, if 
only she might livewith you in a garret. I never 
saw anything more frantio than her joy when sho 
heard of your misfortunes. Can you not seek plea- 
sures, distractions, a thousand delightful means of 
employing timeaway from home? You will enjoy 
I commend: of her thirty thousand a year, you 
will—— ’ 

“Ob, stop). “Adelaide,” cried Chatteris. “ That 
thought ismore horrible than you cam lave any idea 
of. If suk althing ever conte € I marry 
page i ten must tell ber beforehand - I 

it. entirely toswve family from. ruia-and Mer- 
ton Court Sanatiog to the lon Stiermust most 
distinctly understand that I hawe:mstm-particle of 
Tove for her.” : Jo 
“Byven M7 oped ‘dvoumetudees,” rejoined 
‘Adelaide, “she accept: you; bavisize’ will bo a 
jealous wife, and I warn youy Cletteris, to carry on 
Bho young oflceralpiead dbepl. 

Se ly. “ What 

an ignoble. life you hold out to mte for my future 
career. Domestic ties will be domestic fetters. 
The jealous wife who'sits brooding at home will never 
} be thought of save with a shudder.” 
“ You are a man of the world, Chatteris,” rejoined 
Adelaide, “and you should not romance like a school- 
girl of fifteen. It is far better to submit with a good 
grace-tothese golden fetters than to put on the ugly, 
clanking chain of poverty, Chatteris, you will have 
my father’s death to answer for. Mamma wiil bea 
raving lunatic before six months are over her head. 
As for us, your sisters——” 

He interrupted her, and seized her arm within his- 
grasp. He was whiteas death, and he spoke between 
clenched teeth. , 

“Tt shall be done, Adelaide,” he said, “I will wear 
these golden fetters, and become the bond-slave of 
Elfrida Woodville, Do not speak another word ; 
offer me no advice; keep pity and congratulations. 
alike to yourself, Do not thank me, blame me, or 
compassionate me; only let mealone, I will goand 
speak my mind to Elfrida Woodville this very after- 
noon.’ 

As Chatteris spoke he strode out of the room. A 
few moments after Adelaide heard the sound of his 
horse’s feet clattering on the frozen avenue, He 
was riding off. to Stoneleigh Priory to speak his mind 
to the deformed heiress. 
———!# 
CHAPTER XII 

A saying hard to sh in act 

For all the past of thine reveals 

A bridal dawn of thunders 8, 

Wherever thought has wedded fact. 

Tennyson. 

Ir wasa ride of five miles from Merton Court to 
Stoneleigh Priory. All through the bright, bracing 
morning rode Edward Chatteris—hand cavalry 
officer,and heir to Merton Court and title. Many 
might have enviedhim, who knew his position, his 
privileges, his strength of youth aud manhood, all the 
earthly goods and worldly advantages, all the 
natural graces and intellectaal gifts with which 
Heaven had dowered him; and yet couldany man 
have suffered more intensely than that gallant young 
gentleman suffered during his ride from Merton 
Court to Stoneleigh Priory? 

He was unaccustomed to pain and trouble, and 
therefore did he feel it all the more bitterly, even as 
a healthy and muscular man writhes all the more 
cruelly in the throes and anguish of the first illness. 

Ruined! ruined! Father, mother, and sisters— 
delicate, proud, fastidious and sensitive—all cast 
suddenly upon the world’s cold charity and con- 
temptuous pity, unless he stretched forth his hand 
to save them, and it was not by honest labour or 
brave mental exertion that he might hope to do this. 
He could not carve a way to fortune suddenly with 
his bright, glancing sword; there was no field open 
just then for acts of courage and heroism. Neither 
could he use his pen, nor engrave his name on the 
blazing scroll of fame at-so short a notice and while 
goaded by such bitter misfortunes, even though he 
might feel that the grasp of intellect was his, and 
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that the fire of world-subduing genius amouldered in 
his soul. 

Arts, arms, literature, all those fields might have 
been open to him one short twelvemonth back ; but 
he had dallied with his chances, as thousands of 
others have done, for he was tie heir to Romilly and 
to Merton Court, and he conld afford to wait. But 
now Merton Court was actually the property of o 
company of speculators, while the title but mocked 
him with its empty sound. Yes, he must save his 
father, his mother, his sisters ; but his hand is not 
to grasp the pen or wield the sword, it is to clasp 
the smail dingy palm of the heiress of Stoneleigh 
Priory, and then, dowered with her wealth, it is to 
pay off all debts and encumbrances, and to restore 
peace and plenty to the family at home. 

“ T would rather chop it off,” he said, holding his 
hand out in the clear, frosty air, “ than offer it in 
marriage to yonder humpbacked woman. ButI will 
not deceive her ; she shall know the truth, and if 
she refuses me, then there is but one alternative— 
Merton Court must go. Imust sell my commission, 
I must obtain some situation under Government, 
and I must support my father and mother and sisters 
as bestI can. Now, if I thought she would refuse 
me, I should feel free and at peace. I should have 
done my duty, and I should be certain of not 
seeing her face again.” 

He continued on his way, and soon the turrets and 
towers of Stoneleigh Priory came into sight through 
the naked frosty trees. Soon he neared the avenue 
gate. In a few moments more his horse’s hoofs 
were clattering along the frost-bound drive; under 
the leafless entwining branches, andthen he entered 
the home park, and soon lie was close to the terrace 
steps, and the vases and fountain which made so 
gay a show of blooming flowers and playing waters 
in the glad days of summer. 

The servant came round at once to take his horse, 
and then he mounted the steps and entered the 
house. Five minutes more found him awaiting the 
arrival of Miss Woodvillein the gorgeous Stoneleigh 
drawing-room, which was famed for its magni- 
ficence throughout the three counties. All was a 
glitter of velvet and satin, gold and porcelain, 
mirrors, precious woods, andivory. Wealth asserted 
itself in every article of splendid furniture. The 
Yorkshire estates and the Devoushire estates testified 
their existence in the elaborate carvings of the 
chimney-piece, in the exquisite paintings of the 
vases, and the golden embroidery of the curtains. 

Chatteris leant against the mantelshelf awaiting 
the arrival of the heiress. She came in softly, 
dressed in deep mourning, wearing no ornament 
save a chain of jet and heavy earrings of the 
same. Her swarthy complexion was not improved 
by her crape attire. As Chatteris encountered the 
glance of her squinting black eyes a shudder, 
almost convulsive, passed through his frame. He 
may have thought of other eyes—of the dark gray 
orbs of Josephine ; but, recovering himself, he ad- 
vanced and extended his hand to Miss Woodville. 
He hardly knew how to address her, but she helped 
him with a cunning woman’s ready tact. 

“Iknow why you have come, Captain Chatteris,” 
she said, “This is not-simply a visit of compliment. 
Your sister was with me yesterday. She told me 
everything, and to-day she has probably repeated to 
you our conversation. You are not obliged’to ‘ break ’ 
anything to me—to use a conventional phrase. I 
believe I know everything.” 

“If I have understood my sister aright, Miss 
Woodville,” rejoined Chatteris, * your conduct is 
most disinterested—most liberal. 1 cannotconceive 
what merit I possess sufficient to entitle me to such 
unbounded kindness.” 

In spite of himself, his voice assumed a tone 
slightly satirical—a little bitter. 

“It is not your merit,” said the heiress, with 
spirit. “ It is my blind folly. I love you, Edward 
Chatteris, as woman scarcely ever loved man 
before! I know that your family is ruined, and I 
wish to have our Devonshire estates sold to pay 
your liabilities. My own income of thirty thousand 
a-year will be entirely at your disposal. Merton 
Court will remain in the hands of your father as 
long as he lives. When you come into that property 
I shall not touch a farthing of it. I am talking to 
you now as I have instructed my lawyer to talk to 
you. I am assuming that you are willing, Captain 
Chatteris, to sell yourself to me for gold, I know 
you haté me”’—the heiress smiled bitterly—* but I 
love you, and I am willing to try what I can do to 
eradicate the weed of hatred; and to plant the rose 
of love in your heart.” 

She spoke so earnestly, and through her swarthy 
skin there burnt a flush which made her for the 
moment look so interesting, almost good-looking, that 
Chatteris pitied her deeply. He felt grateful, as 
what man would not, for sucl disinterested affec- 
tion? For the first time io his life he regarded 





Miss Woodville without that intense repugnance 
— he had hitherto felt, He even took her 
and. 

“You are too good, too good, Miss Woodville,” he 
said, and then, remembering his mother and sisters 
and his father, and all the. misery which this lady’s 
wealth would save them. from, he began to murmur 
something about his endeavour to prove by his life 
his faithfulness and gratitude. He had come there 
determined to be so plain-spoken tothe heiress that 
his downright bluatness would have amounted al- 
most to insult ; but now his natural chivalry towards 
the sex prevailed,.and he forbore to speak those 
harsh words which he had come there to utter. 

“I know you hate me,” said the heiress. This 
time she smiled softly as she spoke, and Chatteris 
murmured “ No,” 

A little while longer, and the hand of the heiress 
had stolen into his, and she was looking up 
pleadingly into his eyes. What could he do 
under such circumstances? Man is but mortal, 
and Chatteris, overwrought, filled with pity, a 
species of gratitude, and feeling, perhaps, besides, 
that he was doing his duty, and overcoming his 
repugnance towards the heiress—Chatteris put his 
arm round her waist, and even pressed his lip to her 
cheek, The embrace gave the lady unqualified plea- 
sure; but for his part he shrank, and shuddered, and 
turned cold, Few words passed between them, but 
those were momentous ones. His word was passed 
as aman of honour and a gentleman; he had pro- 
mised to marry Elfrida Woodville, the heiress of 
Stoneleigh Priory. 

He was so honourable, so mauly, so chivalrous, 
that now his word was pledged, no thought or 
shadow of turning crossed his mind. He felt 
as irrevocably bound to the heiress, as though he 
had stood with her before tho altar, and sworn 
to cherish and protect hor, until death should part 
them twain. 

Lunch was brooght in, and now. the look of 
timidity faded away from the face of the heiress. 
She had winged her game, she had bronght 
down her bird, she liad achieved her conquest, she 
had gained her end; there was a proud look of pos- 
session now in the young lady’s face. She assumed 
at once the tone of a person who has a right to give 
an opinion, to dictate—nay, to tyrannize. Hot game, 


jellies, fruit and cukes, sparkling wines, and delicate 
| paites formed the luxurious repast. 


Ii was not yet two mouths since the death of Sir 
Mark, and the servants who waited onthe young 
officer aud the heiress were dressed in the deepest 
mourning. 

“Tchoose that we should be alone,” said Miss 
Woodville, when at length the servants were dis- 
missed, and she sat téte-’-16te with Chatteris. “My 
household consists, you must know, but of very few 
persons, There is, first,, myself; secondly, Miss 
Woodville; thirdly, Miss Glenmorne, my companion.” 

“Who is Miss Woodville?” inquived the captain, 
and his mind was fullof the story of Josephine’s 
grandmother, Constance. 

“ Miss Woodville is an elderly lady, the daughter 
of Sir John, who was the baronet but one before 

n 


**But one,” echoed Chaticris, who was resolved to 
take all this history as news. 

“Yes, the baronet immediately preceding papa 
was a Sir Miles Woodville, son of Sir John, and 
brother of the lady of wiom I have spoken. He 
met with his death while hunting. Before that, he 
mixed himself up in a liaison with some good-for- 
nothing girl, who was companion to Miss. Woodville, 
and after his death this girl actually protested that 
she was married to him, but she could not prove it, 

“ The church in which she said she was married 
was burnt down, and a clergyman who had, she said, 
united her to Sir Miles was dead. The whole 
story was preposterously absurd. Miss Woodville— 
whom you shall see presently, very properly turned 
her outof the house. She was then herself a young 
person. Soon after that she met with an. accident, 
broke her hip, and has had to, go on. crutches ever 
since. The estate is charged with four thousand a 
year for her benefit, but at her death it reverts to me. 
My mother, who died when I was two years old, also 
left me a fortune of two thousand a year.” 

While Miss Woodville was relating these family 
affairs, Chatteris felt the chain which bound him to her 
galling him more and more. He was compelled to 
sit and listen. to the story of the wrong done to Con- 
stance Wyatt, afterwards Lady Woodville, as though 
he had never heard it before. He waseven compelled 
to simulate sympathy with her persecutors, or at 
least to suppress his natural indignation, and all the 
while one thought was. awake in his heart. Where 
was that certificate which would make Josephine 
Beauvilliersthe actual proprietor of Stoneleigh Priory, 
and of thirty thousand a year? And he—he had 
pledged himself ta try and find that certificate. He 





questioned himself as to whether he should be right 
or wrong in still striving to find that certificate, even 
though he should be married. tv Miss Woodville; and 
he decided that he would be right to try and find it. 
There was still Merton Court for them both, and his 
wife would have twothousandayear. Yes, it would 
not be as though he were reducing his wife to 
beggary. If the certificate existed, Josephine was 
the true heiress. He would strive to find it—but 
how ? where? when? It seemed a thing impossible. 

“Now let us go and see Miss Woodville,” pro- 
posed the heiress, “She occupies a suite of rooms 
in the west wing. I should like her to know 
the change that has come over my prospects, I 
always call her my aunt.” 

Chatteris rose, and followed Miss Woodvillo 
through the splendid house to the west wing: Thoy 
entered an amber drawing-room, where the furniture 
was of satin and rosewood, A bright fire burned in 
the grate, and a lady was sitting before it in a carved 
and cushioned arm-chair. She was kuitting a red 
silk purse. She raised her eyes when Elfrida Wood- 
ville approached with her fingers clasped round the 
arm of Edward Chatteris. ‘he young officer bowed 
to her, and the lady returned the greoting. 

Whata hard face it was—what cruel lines about 
the mouth, and how pitiless the cold stare of the 
black eyes, that had probibly beon bright and flash- 
ing in the days of youth! 

Miss Woodville wore a black satin dress, a 
large lace collar, fastened by a brooch of garnet sur- 
rounded with pearls. Her gray hair was arrauged 
in plaits, fastened in loops down each side of her thin 
cheeks. She wore a cap with scarlet-colourod vib- 
bons, and she wore a heavy gold chain with an eye- 
glass attached, She was unmistakably aristocratic 
and refined—at the same time that she was. unmis- 
takabiy arrogant, hard and merciless. 

Captain Chatteris, looking at her, could not but re- 
colleet the story which Mr. Beauvilliers had related 
to him of her cruelty to the hapless Constance, 
ber brother’s wife, turned out into the snow just at 
the most. momentous crisis of her life. Yet it was 
easy to’ see that a mouth which could smile so 
piti'ess a smile could have pronounced such a dire 
sentence against the helpless offender. 

Elfrida Woodville, standing by the side of her rela- 
tive, notwithstanding that she had now gained the 
dearest wish of her heart, and had bound to herself for 
life a chivalrous and honourable man, Elfrida Wood- 
ville, we repeat, looked the very genius.and spirit of 
malignity, with her humpback, her squinting eyes, her 
low, murderous brow, her sneering mouth. She was 
young, and her relative was old, but there was not 
a pin to choose between the amount of repugnance 
they both excited in the breast of the unhappy 
Chatteris. 

Meanwhile Elfrida was telling her aunt she was 
engaged to Captain Chatteris, and very triumphantly 
did she relate the story. Miss Woodville listened 
and smiled, and then she said, lookiug straight at 
Chatteris : 

“It will be satisfactory to all parties—to your 
father, mother, and sisters, to, yourself no less than to 
Eifie.” 

The captain bowed—it was all he could do to 
cover his confusion and, the fierce, gnawing pain at 
his. heart. And between them those two women 
scemed to arrange the whole plan of his future life. 
They forthwith proceeded to map out his exist-uce 
for him. The heiress grew confident and talkative — 
and he thought insolent—but he remembered Merton 
Court, he remembered that his houour was pledged, 
and he strove-to. submit and to smile. Miss Wood- 
ville said that he was to leave the army. She did 
not wish to have any of his barrack companions 
about her house. He was not to go much to London, 
she had no desire that he should enter parliament, 
or mingle with men of the world. A quiet country 
life, she said, she had planned out for him. 

Chatteris ground his teeth silently, though his lips 
bore a stereotyped smile. Had his health been 
fragile, had there been any tendency to. fever in 
his blood, or to undue excitement in his brain, 
then he might have hoped that death wouldcome to 
relieve him; but no, he was strong and muscular, 
his pulses beat evenly, his blood was pure, his brain 
was healthy, he had lived temperately and taken 
exercise, he knew that his constitution was naturally 
of iron; therefore there was no hope for him that 
hissmental anguish would wear out h’s life, 

No, he must live, and live, and live, until his 
brown hair became white, and his straight back bent; 
and during all that time he must submit to the 
tyranny of that woman who grew every moment 
more hateful in his eyes. 

He spent the day at Stoneleigh Priory. Ho 
walked with the heiress through her conserva- 
tories ; she even put on thick boots and accom- 
panied him to the stable, that she might show 
him the glory of the Priory stud, “All the while she 
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talked and laughed; her spirits rose in proportion 
as those of her betrothed grew more depressed. 
‘There was no sentiment in this woman—nothing fine. 
But the blind, devouring passion which she expe- 
rienced for Chatteris had something tigerish in it ; 
one could not call it love. 

They dined at seven at the Priory, and it was 
not until nine o’clock that Chatteris mounted his 
horse and rode away towards Merton Court. It had 
been planned by the heiress and her aunt that the 
wedding was to take place a twelvemonth from that 
time. 

“A year is a good space,” murmured the unhappy 
young man, as he rode slowly along the frost-bound 
roads on which the moon was shining. “ A thousand 
things may happen in a year. i may die—she may 
die. If neither of these events transpire, and if we 
ehould be joined together in what we may call in 
mockery holy matrimony, I thiuk relief must 
come from somewhere, from north or south, east or 
west—one of the four winds must bring my release. 
If in no other way, my mind may give way, and they 
may shut me in a lunatic asylum—ever that would 
be infinitely better than this terrible fate which 
menaces me,” 

Horrible and blank indeed was the despair which 
had taken possession of the mind of Chatteris, It 
was a despair which was likely to have an ill effect 
upon his character—it would spoil the sunny sweet- 
ness of his temper, and warp his notions of right 
und wrong. Already he found himself contemplating 
things at which he would have shuddered only the 
day before, 

“If I were dead,” murmured Chatteris, “ this 
would not heppen. It is oneof those cases in which 
suicide would be justifiable.” 

And so he rode on under the moonlight, bitterly 
inveighing against his cruel fate, while the form 
of the heiress assumed hideous proportions in 
his mind, and seemed to pursue him witha fiend- 
like malignity. Stoneleigh Priory appeared to him 
like the enchanted castle of some wicked ogress. 
The humpbacked heiress, and the crippled old lady 
with the cold, cruel eyes, were as evil spirits clothed 
in bodily form, These two women were henceforth 
to rule his future destiny. Great Heaven! it was 
more than he could endure! And now he approached 
Merton Court, with its conservatories, its well-planted 
avenues, its gravel paths, its luxurious plateglass 
windows, all its appurtenances and surroundings of 
wealth and luxury and aristocratic taste and refine- 
ment. Was there not satisfaction in reflecting that 
all these comforts and graces would be continued to 
his parents and his sisters? There was satisfaction, 
doubtless, but human nature is human nature, and 
there was bitterness in the thought—bitterness and 
scorn, and even anger towards those aristocratic 
sisters and that proud mother and that father whose 
restless speculation had brought all this misery upon 
his sensitive and high-souled son. 

Chatteris dismounted and rang the bell. His horse 
was taken round to the stable, and he entered the 
house. He made his way straight to that blue satin 
library which was the favourite room of his sisters, 
All three were there—all three sisters in elegant 
evening costume. My lord was not to be seen, my 
lady was still in her chamber, but the honourable 
sisters in mauve and amber and light-green satin, 
each costumed in the best colour suited to her com- 
plexion, each graceful, each self-possessed, each 
hiding her deep anxiety under well-bred smiles, rose 
up to welcome the soldier brother, 

He closed the door and advanced straight to the 
firoplace. There was no smile upon his handsome 
mouth, the dark eyes were full of gloom. Approach- 
ing the marble mantelpiece, Chatteris leant upon it 
with one arm, and turned his face towards his little 
audience. 

“She has refused you then after all,” exclaimed 
Adelaide, “ base and deceitful creature !” 

Chatteris was silent for a moment, then he said, 
bitterly: 

“ You have no‘ reason to distress yourself, ladios ; 
the bargain is made. My lord’s debts will be paid, 
your serenity need not be ruffled, for Merton Court 
remains your own. There will be one sufferer in 
this business, and he is one who will not intrude his 
miseries upon you more than he can help. You 
must allow something, however, for a man whose 
dearest hope in life is shattered into dust, who sees 
nothing for the future but a slavery, infinitely more 
galling than afelon’s chain. I fear you will not find 
Edward Chatteris complacent and sweet-tempered 
henceforth, and all I can advise you to do is to give 
£0 miserable a dog as wide a berth as possible. I shall 
not intrude my presence much at Merton Court. I 
fear that my temper and my manners will undergo 
such a change that I shall scarcely be fit society 
for a family sorefined. For the few remaining mouths 
of liberty that remain to me I shall live chiefly in 
barracks, and tho less inquiries that are made for me 





the more satisfied I shall be. Now I am going to my 
room. I suppose it is ready for me? I shall leave to- 
morrow before breakfast.” 

‘*Edward,” cried Adelaide, “ you are forgetting your 
dignity as a gentleman and a Chatteris.” 

“T rejoice to hear it,” cried the brother, scornfully. 
“Tam delightsd to forget anything and everything 
connected with the past. Had I not remembered so 
acutely that I was a gentleman and a Chatteris I 
should not have pledged myself to a thraldom which 
I can only pray may end speedily in my death or 
madness.” 

And so saying the unhappy young man rushed 
desperately from the room, leaving consternation and 
dismay amongst his proud and graceful sisters. 

(To be continued.) 





LOSS OR GAIN? 

AN old gentleman, leaning forward with his hands 
clasped over a gold-headed cane, was seated in a 
summer-house, situated upon the grounds of an hotel 
at a fashionable watering-place. He was in a corner 
hidden by drooping vines, and his face expressed 
deep and apparently painful thought. The refrain of 
his sad musing was : 

“Oniy one person in the whole world to love me, 
and I shall lose even that love now!”’ 

On the other side of the summer-house, divided 
from the side the old gentleman occupied by a rustic 
partition, two ladies, young and fair, rustled in, and, 
taking out some fancy work, settled down for a chat. 

One was tall, and dressed in a pretty costume, that 
was at once youthful and matrouly; the other was 
petite, blonde, and not more than eighteen, 

Mrs. Courtland spoke first. 

“ Embroidery, Alice ?” she said. “A handkerchief 
corner. For your trousseau?” 

“Yes,” and the sweet voice faltered, while a burn- 
ing blush crimsoned the fair cheek. “Is it not 
pretty ?” 

“Very. I want to talk about your prospects, child. 
Your Aunt Marcia tells me youare making a splendid 
match.” 

“Did she? I think so, Blanche. Malcolm is so 
noble and good, and a true Christian!” 

“ But your aunt tells me he is the favourite nephew 
of the great merchant, Henry Bates, whose wealth 
is something enormous. You have only te help him 
play his cards well, and he will probably be heir to a 
magnificent fortune. But what ails you? You look 
as if I was telling vou a piece of news.” 

“TI think Aunt Marcia has been misinformed, that 
is all.” 

“Then he is not Henry Bates’s nephew ?” 

“T never heard him speak of a rich uncle, and I 
am quite sure he has no hope of inheriting money, 
He has a good salary, and my little fortune will buy 
and furnish a small house, so we can makea comfort- 
able and, I hope, a happy home.” 

“ Did he never speak to you of his uncle?” 

“Not of arich uncle. He has told me of a lame 
uncle, his mother’s brother, who has been very kind 
to him, given him his education and a start in busi- 
ness. He always talks of him with the deepest love 
and pity.” 

“Pity!” 

“ He suffers tortures from the effects of a fall, that 
has lamed him for life, and often causes him weeks of 
agonizing pain, Malcolm tells me with tears in his 
eyes of his fears of losing this dearest friend and kind 
uncle, and I think he hopes I may be useful some- 
times in nursing him.” 

“TI wonder if it is the same!” 

“ Tell me, Blanche, some of the best places to go 
for our furniture and carpets, It will be new work 
for me to buy household goods, and Aunt Sophy is 
not well enough to help me much.” 

“Oh! I will go with you. But I declare if I were 
you I would wait and seeif your Aunt Marcia is right. 
Your fortune will never buy or furnish such a house 
as a future millionaire should live in,”’ 

“My fortune,” said Alice Hunter, with a ring in 
her clear voice, “ will furnish a house suitable for a 
clerk with two hundred a year salary, which is what 
my husband has. If Malcolm hasa rich uncle, he is 
not the man to live in expectation of money to come 
to him over a grave. If his uncle is, as you say, very 
rich, Malcolm would hate money won by the death of 
the nearest relative and dearest friend he has. ButI 
don’t believe in the money, for he never spoke of it 
to me.” 

Then the talk drifted into discussion of bridal 
finery, of furniture, and stories of the young wife’s 
content in her own married life. 

But the old man leaning upon the cane was think- 





ing: 

“Can it be true? Does Malcolm think so little of 
my money, that will be his, that he has never even 
mentioned it to his promised wife? Can it be that 








I shall gain a loving, tender niece, instead of losiug 
my nephew, when Malcolm marries?” 

The more he thought of it the more incredible it 
was tohim. Distrust, the almost inevitable curse of 
great wealth, had kept him aloof from most of his 
fellow men for years. His sister’s orphan child was 
the sole exception to this universal suspicion. Mal- 
colm had loved him when he was a mere boy, too 
young to understand money’s value. There had 
surely been no calculation in his young brain when 
ho had nestled his curly head upon his uncle's arm 
and put up his rosy lips to be kissed, Yet, though 
the uncle had never held out a promise of making the 
lad his heir, as he grew older the love never wavered. 
When the dreadful accident that had lamed him for 
life fell upon the old gentleman, Malcolm had nursed 
him back to comparative health, tenderly and de- 
votedly. 

Loving his nephew so deeply, he had felt a keen 
pain at the news of his betrothal. He had never 
seen Alice Hunter, but he knew she had been brought 
up ix a circle of fashion, and was the orphan niece of 
one of society’s gayest votaries, Mrs. Marcia Haydov. 
He ascertained by inquiry that the young girl had 
iuherited two thousand pounds from her father, and 
that her winters were spent with her Aunt Marcia, 
her summers with a maiden sister of her father. She 
was quite a belle, though only in society one season, 
pretty and accomplished, and the old man groaned 
in spirit over his nephew's choice. 

A belle, and with a head full of fashionable 
frivolity, he was convinced that the girl had been 
won by the prospect of Malcolm’s heirship to his 
own fortune. He had seen in the future his nephew 
estranged from him ’by the influeuce of a dressy, 
empty-headed woman, or, still more appalling, his 
niece-to-be making false protestations of affection, 
with a hope of winning golden favours, 

While he mused upon the conversation he hal 
overheard, the silvery voices of his young neighbours 
still sounding beside him, there was a sudden crash, 
something struck him upon the head, and he lost 
consciousness. 

Cries from the summer-house, from groups of 
people collected in the grounds, broughta party of 
men speedily to the spot. The rotten posts support- 
ing the roof upon one side had given way, and the 
side and roof had fallenin. Mrs. Courtland and Miss 
Hunter were buried under the fallen timbers, tle 
doorway being completely blockaded, but were un- 
injured, Not so thoold gentleman who had been 
their unsuspected listener. He was taken out pallid 
and senseless. 

Nobody knew him. He had come by the morning 
train, had taken breakfast, but no room, and asked 
the hour for the return train. A surgeon summoned 
as speedily as possible announced a broken arm and 
injury to the head, making a likelihood of a long, 
tedious illness. ‘There was some avimated discus- 
sion, some suggestions of hospital, a search through 
the pockets of the unconscious victim, resulting in 
the discovery of a small sum of money, but no letters, 
papers or cards, and finally a desertion of one and 
another, each going his or her way, with the com- 
forting reflection: 

“ Jt is none of my business.” 

But when they had al! deserted the injured man, 
the surgeon, still busy binding up his arm, as he lay 
upon a bench brought from the ruined summer-honse, 
felt a light touch on his hand, and looked up, to sea 
a little figure in mourning, with a sweet face very 

ale. 
an Can I help you?” Alice Hunter asked, 

* No, child, not now.” 

“* What will they do with him ?” 

‘IT suppose he must go to a London hospital.” 

“ But the ride—the journey?” 

“ Will cause great additional suffering, perhaps re- 
sult in death.” 

“Doctor, will they keep him here if he is paid 
for?” 

“ Certainly ; but there is not money enough about 
him to pay his board a week.” 

**T will pay it.” / 

“You!” 

“Yes; I will not let him die for want of money 7 
have, He,” and her lip quivered, “ he looks like my 
dear father who is dead!” 

“Yes. Here come the men to carry him to the 
station. I think I will have him takea to the little 
cottage where I am staying. It will cost less and 
be more quiet.” 

Mrs. Courtland declared Alice was outraging the 
proprieties most dreadfully when the young girl went 
to the cottage and offered her services as nurse to 
the doctor; but Aunt Sophy silenced comment by 
moving her belongings from the hotel to the quiet 
cottage, and the doctor found he had a valuable as- 
sistant, 

Alice explained, in her quiet, low voice, that her 
father was ill for nine long months before he died, 
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andshe was his nurse. This accounted forthe noise- 
less woollen dresses, the velvet-shod feet, the quick 
eye and ready hand, and, when the sufferer recovered 
consciousness, the gentle voice and tact that quieted 
lim in paroxysms of pain and fever. — 

Aunt Sophy was too much of an invalid herself to 
help, but she sat beside the bed while Alice moved 
to and fro, made dainty soups and tempting dishes, 
and performed all nursing duties. 

The invalid had one long talk with the doctor, 


. and then submitted to the gentle ministration of the 


two women, only insisting upon a man the doctor 
provided, being with him at night and within call. 

The season was over, and only these three re- 
mained of the summer boarders at the little cottage, 
when, one codl October day, the invalid, now fast 
recovering, called Alice to him. 

“T shall soon be well again,’’ he said, regretfully. 

“ Yes,” she answered, cheerily, “ very s00n.” 

‘“‘T shall miss my nurse !” : 

“And I my patient; but I am glad you are re- 
covering. We were afraid at one time there would 
be a more painful parting.” 

“You mean I was in danger of dying. Why 
should that be painful? Iam old.” 

She made no answer, looking sorrowlfully into his 
uplifted eyes. 

“And a burden upon you, the doctor tells me. 
Why: did you make yourself responsible for a 
stranger?” 

The fair face flushed, the soft eyes were dewy 
with feeling, as Alice said, softly : 

“ Because you are old and seemed poor and friend- 
less. I was glad it was in my power to aid you. 
Do not think it was at any great cost,” she added, 
with a generous desire to lighteu the burden of obli- 
gation. “I have some money lying idle.” 

“For the wedding-day, perhaps, Well, child, 
you might have poorer jewels to deck your bridal 
than an old man’s tears of gratitude and love, I 
am gettéhg well, and shall soon leave you; will you 
give me a keepsake ?”’ 

The girl loosened a little locket from a chain 
round her throat, cut off one of her golden curls 
and put in the place of some hair she took out, and 
laid the trinket in the old mau’s hand. 

“ With my love,” she said, softly, 

“ Ah, child,” he sighed, “‘an old man, ill and 
feeble, wins little love.” 

“ Yet,” she said, earnestly, “ you must believe that 
Ihave nursed you, since you were conscious, with 
affection. My own father is gone, but if ever you 
want a daughter's care or affection, believe me I will 
gladly come to you, if possible.’’ 

Three days later the little cottage was deserted. 
Aunt Sophy and Alice returned to their home to 
make up for lost time in dressmaking and sewing, 
and Alice cheerfully paid out of her small patrimony 
for the board and expenses of her venerable pa- 
tient. 

She little guessed how deep an impression her care 
and tenderness had made upon the heart so long 
closed against human affection, so distrustful of any 
advances from his fellow-creatures, It was a revela- 
tion to him, this active charity to an utter stranger. 
He had gone tothe hotel merely to see Malcolm’s 
choice, and had purposely left all clue to his identity 
behind him, He had intended meeting Alice, if pos- 
sible, unknown, and watching her unobserved ; but 
accident had thrown them together in a way he 
little anticipated. ‘The first use he made of his re- 
covery was to write to his nephew, and Malcolm 
met him at the station when he returned home. 

Knowing nothing of the recent accident, the young 
man was shocked at the change in his uncle’s face. 

** You have been ill ?” he cried, 

“ Very ill.” 

“ Why did you not send for me?” 

“T had even better nursing than yours, Malcolm. 
Don’t ask me any questions now, but tell me about 
your marriage preparations.” 

“ Alice has gone home, and will remain until No- 
vember. Then she comes to Mrs. Haydon’s, and will 
buy her house and furniture.” 

“In November ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Late iu November she came, her trunks full of Aunt 
Sophy’s daintiest stitching, and Aunt Marcia gave 
her cordial greeting. A grand wedding was the dis- 
play upon which this lady had set her heart, and 
Alice shrank a little at the comments upon the rich 
uncle, and her own good fortune in the “ first-rate 
match,” 

But just before the wedding-day alittle note was 
brought to Alice, by a gorgeous footman, who was 
driven to her aunt’s behind a private carriage. ‘The 
note was from Malcolm, and begged her to come to 
him in the carriage. 

Wondering, but obedient, Alico was speedily ready, 
and was driven to a handsome house, where the door 
was opened to usher her iato a stylish drawing-room, 





where a gentleman awaited her, and Malcolm, advanc- 
ing, said : 

“My Uncle Harry, Alice!” 

Kindly blue eyes looked” into her own, withered 
hands were extended, and a voice she knew well 
said: 

“We are old friends, Malcolm. 
Alice 2?” 

Then, before she could answer, the old man con- 
tinued : 

“T have thought, Alice, that it vas unkind to have 

my nephew wait for my death before sharing in my 
wealth, I have borne acurse of distrust inmy heart 
for many years thinking my money won me all the 
affection, save Malcolm’s, that was offered me. But, 
though yow were well content to wed the young 
clerk, and put your own patrimony iuto his home, 
you must not refuse my heir, who has accepted from 
me an income that makes him independent, and this 
home.” 
*" “ My love for Malcolm can bear riches or poverty,” 
was the answer, “ but, sir, our home needs you. You 
willcome, will you not, to the children who will try 
to make your life happy by loving care? Long be- 
fore I knew you, Malcolm told me he hoped, when 
he had a home, to win you to live in it. Will you 
let me, too, beg of you to come to us ?” 

“ Gladly, child, gladly !” the old man said. 

“T understand now,” Alice said to Malcolm, “ why 
you wanted to wait till after the wedding to buy our 
house. You wanted to surprise me.” 

“T assure you I am as surprised as you are, though 
it was Uncle Henry who persuaded me to wait.” 

So where the rich, lonely man had feared to lose 
the one love of his life, he gained another tenderer, 
sweeter love, to,brighten his declining years by a 
daughter’s devotion and affection. A.S. 
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THE PROPOSED FRENCH INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION FOR 1875. 


Ir has been already annodnced that it is proposed 
to attempt an International at Paris next year, which 
originates in private enterprise. Authority has been 
obtained to form a series of annexes to the Palais de 
l’Industrie, which would cover the Cour de la Rhine 
and the adjacent avenues. 

The “ Revue Industrielle,” while supporting the 
project in the belief that it will have a certain degree 
of success, regrets to see spreading about secondary 
exhibitions, too closely approaching each other, in 
which labours are wasted that might be advanta- 
geously utilized when the moment arrives for renew- 
ing a great International Exhibition. Public attention, 
and especially the efforts of exhibitors, are wearied 
by multiplying these industrial expositions. The pro- 
gress made in the various branches of mechanical 
construction, and especially in the manufacture of 
furniture, of clothing of sugar, paper, etc., proceed, 
it is true, but much too slowly to give to successive 
exhibitions their principal el t of success— 
novelty. It requires an interval of ten or fifteen 
years to bring about important improvements in any 
industry. In fine arts and sericulture, on the con- 
trary, frequent exhibitions are an absolute necessity ; 
but in France, the annual salons and the concours 
regionaux or local shows, supply this want. 

And what is the time chosen for making an appeal 
to producers and manufacturers for this new industrial 
manvifestation? Work is suspended in a grcvat num- 
ber of factories, business is dull, and agriculture has 
seriously suffered during the last two years. Is it 
hoped to inspire confidence in the markets and in- 
crease orders? Experience has proved that exhibi- 
tions facilitate transactions in the time of full 
activity, but that they have not the powerof animat- 
ing commerce when it is languishing. The managers 
of this new exhibition should reflect on the disas- 
trous results of the exhibitions of Lyons and Vienna 
before commencing their problematic operation, to 
which, however, notwithstanding its misgivings, the 
“ Revue”’ wishes all success. These are the remarks 
of the French journalist, who might at least be 
expected to be favourably disposed towards the pro- 
ject. 











PRESIDENT GRANT, now that his salary has been 
doubled—it is only 10,0002 sterling, however—has 
begun to display much pomp. He has set up a fast 
four-in-hand, with gilt harness and liveried driver 
and footmen, and in this equipage dashes through the 
wide avenues of Washington, to the amazement of 
the populace. When he gets out of town he takes 
the ribbons in his own hands; and a gentleman who 
saw him thus driving for the first time, remarked to 
his companion that the President’s turn-out would do 
credit to the London Four-in-Hand Club. 

MopERN PILGRIMAGES.—It is asserted that France 
will surpass this year the pilgrimages of 1873, and 
that a proof of their fervent piety will be shown in 








more travelling on foot than in sleeping railway 
cars, and there will be no proxy pilgrims. A great 
development is anticipated in the form of interna- 
tional pilgrimages ; one is to be organized for Eng- 
land even next June, a return to the English religious 
excursionists of last year to Paray-le-Monial. Paris 
has now an exceptional pilgrimage to the statue of 
Jeanne d’Arc. Every passing regiment renders 
military honour to the maid. Her memory has 
become a worship. The railings surrounding the 
statue continue to be covered with wreaths, bou- 
quets, and little angels in plaster. Then parents 
bring their boys and girls to admire the onco saviour 
of France, and perhaps the only one the country has 
ever seen, giving them a kind of clinical lecture ou 
patriotism at the same time. 





THE DURATION OF BRAIN IMPRESSIONS. 


In a case wherein I defended a party indicted for 
assault with intent to murder, the proof showed 
that the prosecutor, on whom the assault was com- 
mitted, was standing in a public road, talking to the 
father of the defendant about an alleged larceny, 
when the defendant approached him irom behind, 
and struck him on the back of the head with tho 
butt end of a gun, and he fell senseless from the 
blow. A fight ensued between the friends of the 
parties, in which a number of shots were fired; and 
alter the fight was over, the prosecutor was carried 
into a yard near by and resuscitated, regaining con- 
sciousness in about thirty minutes after* receiving 
the blow. He testified most positively that he bad 
not the slightest recollection of receiving the blow. 
He recollected and detailed the conversation between 
himself and defendant’s father up to the moment tho 
blow was struck, and also what occurred and what 
was said when he regained consciousness, as stated 
by a number of other persous who witnessed the oc- 
currence ; but of the blow itself, how, when, and from 
whom it was received, not the slightest impression 
had been made on his mind. Except the surface 
bruising on the back of the head, which ijasted a few 
days only, no bad effects were experienced from the 
blow, and his mind and memory are unimpaired. 

A similar result was observed during the late 
war, in persons stunned by the explosion of sliells. 
A gentleman now living, who was an officer in 
the French army, was figiting in the ranks. Just 
as he was in the act of taking aim with his rifle, a 
shell struck his weapon and exploded. He fell sense- 
less, blackened with powder, aud apparently dead. 
He had been struck on the head and other parts of 
the body with fragments of the shell, and was danger- 
ously wounded ; but after anu unconsciousness of 
several hours, he was discovered to be alive, anil 
was eared for and recovered. His mind and memory 
are as clear as ever, and le is now a successiul 
lawyer in full practice. He assures me that no im- 
pression of the explosion of the shell was made on 
his mind. Hesaw no flash, heard no sound ; he re- 
collects distinctly aiming his rifle to fire; but after 
that, thereis a perfect blauk in his memory until his 
resuscitation, 

These instances appear to indicate that the nerves 
of sensation may be paralyzed in less time than is re- 
quiredte make an impression on the mind which 
memory will retain. What time is required to make 
suck an impression? ‘I'he flash and noise of the ex- 
plosion of a shell immediately in front of a wan in 
battle would excite the nerves of sight and hearing 
as violently as it is possible to excite them ; and in 
the last instance stated, the light of the flash cer- 
tainly reached the eye before the fragmentstruck the 
head. What caused the delay in stamping an im- 
pression of it on the memory, and how long muss 
the vital organs remain intact to enable the mind to 
receive an impression through the senses? 

It seems to me that these questions suggest a 
field for scientific inquiry, ia which important results 
may be reached. D.5.T 








REMARKABLE Loncevity.—One of the old Ulster 
yeomen—a man who was married, and was rearing 
a family when the yeomen were in the glory of their 
work in ’'98—died at his residence, Pubble, near 
Tempo, county Fermanagh, recently. The deceased, 
whose name was Jaseph Brown, had nearly completed 
the great age of 105 years. He was among those 
seut to the west of Ireland to oppose the invasion 
of the Frenchmen who lauded at Killala. Ho 
also served ten years in the ‘I'yrone Militia, He was 
married three times, and was father of 19 children, 
many of whom are alive, and some of whom have 
grandchildren. He never complained of serious ill- 
health until within a few weeks of his death. 

Tue SprpEer’s Wes.—It is commonly believed that 
spiders are able to project their webs to distant ob- 
jects, thus bridging over the intervening space ; but 





the endurance of bodily mortifications ; there will be 


how this is done I have never seen explained, Ones 
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I saw a small spider upon some projecting object 
above a table, before au open window, briskly en- 
gaged in trying to do something, without seeming to 
accomplisk his object. I therefore watched him, and 
saw that after attaching his thread to the projecting 
object he spun down four or five inches, and then 
commenced climbing his thread, carrying the same 
svith him, or, rather, winding it up in a ball. Having 
reached his point of support he descended again, and 
wound up the thread as before. This ho did three or 
four times, till his ball was nearly as large 4s the 
head of a pin, Then, taking his position upon the top | 
he remained apparently motionless for half @ mi-! 
nute, at the end of which time his ball had disap- | 
peared, and there was seen a delicate line a foot or 
more in length flying in the wind. He was evidently 
trying to attach his thread to # lamp standing in the 
centre of the tablo; but be had miscalculated the di- 
rection of the wind. I then carefully broke off the 
flying thread, when, finding that he had failed to 
reach the lamp, he repeated the attempt, going through 
precisely the same movementsas before. This he did 
four or five times, when, doubtless concluding that 
the fates were against him or that some one vas in- 
terfering with his operations, he left for parts un- 
known. Whether he projected his ball of silk as the 
sailor does his coil of rope, or whether he merely un- 
wound it, letting the free end fly in the broeze I could 
not make out, but it is very certain that when the fly- 
ing thread appeared the ball beneath his feet had 
disappeared.—J. H. P. 











THE 
BLENKARNE INHERITANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Miss Avlingcourt’s Will,” “The Ebony Casket,” 
“ The Secret of Schwarzenburg,” ete. etc. 
———_———— 


CHAPTER X. 


Mapamwe Buanc appeared for a moment to blench 
ander Lady Blenkarne’s attack, but the next moment 
she said, sternly : 

“Pake your seat, my Lady Blenkarne, and use 
respectful language, if you do not want these doors 
closed agaiust you hereafter, You use strange 
appellations for the benefactress who took you from 
a hovel and made you what you are now—my Lady 
Blenkarne, of Bleukarne Terrace. One would think 
you mad,” 

“I think sometimes I am,’’ moaned her ladyship, 
sinking down drearily again. 

“Come, come—this is nonsense. Let us talk of 
something that has common-sense meaning. You 
have a new tutor for Sir Marmaduke. Amariah told 
me how the neighbourhood was admiring the great 
paing you take to seleet a gentleman of thorough cul- 
ture and ability, That was a bright thought of 
yours, calling in that garrulous rector. Do you like 
the tutor?” 

“ He isa true gentleman,” replied Lady Blenkarne. 

“ And handsomy beside. I liked the young man’s 
looks,” was madame’s grim rejoinder. 

** You have seen him?” 

“Yes. I made Amariah find him out and drive 
my coach where I couldsee-him. You ought toenjoy 
his society.” 

“I migut if it did not so sharply enforce the con- 
trast,” she sighed, unaware of the little malicious 
smile on the shrivelled lips of the living mummy. 
* When I see him so bright and gay and full of 
generous emotions, such a staff to lean upon, and 
look at my own desolation, it ouly makes it Larder 
to bear.’ 

“Why ‘not accept the staff then? A simpleton 
you will always remain, I fear. I say why not be 
happy again? You are a fine-looking woman yet, 
my lady, Time has not yet laid a single harmiog 
liue upon your beauty. You can be charming aud 
fasciuating beyond anything your insipid girlhood 
knew. Win thistutor, He is only lately thrust out 
from brilliant prospects, and will the more readily 
accept with joy a clarming wife and a stately home. 
Sir Marmaduke insures your safe possession of Blen- 
karne Terrace, You say you like the gentleman. 
Win him for your husband, and enjoy all the delights 
your sentimental heart has been yearning for. Lam 
not only williug—I approve.”’ 

Ludy Blenkarue had listened at the first like one 
not crediting the sounds which came to her ears. 

Presently, however, the vivid scarlet came burning 
on her cheeks, her eyes flashed, her breast heaved 
stormily. She looked, indeed,as Madame Blane had 
pictured, a still young aud surpassingly beautiful 
woman, not to be slightly scorned by any. The 
latter believed she was yielding to tue fair tempta- 
tion. But the next instant a dark frowa clenched 
the white brows aud brought the narrow lines out 
upon the smooth forehead, anda white hand, the 


.the winnixg cards Fortune thrasts into your hand. 


“ Aunt,” spoke Lady Blenkarno, “1 will try to 
think yon do not think to insult me, that you speak 
in ill-advised but well-meaning kindness, instead of 
seeking to plant another sting in my already aching 
heart. I like Mr. Osborne very much. I’ have 
admired him exceedingly, but Heaven and he, and I, 
know [ had no other thought except the yearning 
wish that such a son might have been the prop and 
solace of my declining years. ‘This is whatI really 
feol. But if it were different, if I loved him with all 
the passionate devotion that my girlhood knew, and 
threw away——” here sho paused to wipe her damp 
forehead, and her voice held unutterable bitterness, 
“T tell you, aunt, I would hold this right hand of 
mine in the flames till it was burned to a crisp before 
I would give it away again guiltily. It has been 
perjured once. That is enough. Heaven knows 
that I havehad proof enough that 'the way of the 
transgressor is hard. You will not find me walkio 
wilfully into any new sin.” , 
“ As if I did not understand the meaning of. it all,” 
vociferated Madame Blanc, roused to fierce anger by 
something in this speech. “As if I did not always 
see to the bottom of your shallow heart. Poor, 
trembling simpleton, you have not strength to play 


Why did you so obstinately refuse to speak the 
words I bade you in Lord B.’s fascinated ear? No 
matter! I took care he should hear them all the 
same, and I said it was by Lady Blenkarne’s wish I) 
spoke. And the white-faced, haughty scion of a 
craven-hearted, haughty race lost his longed -for prize. 
He did not win the attachéship. And he still sighs, 
and longs, and suffers for the peerless Christabel as | 
well. Ab, ha! your soft heart does not hinder ‘the 
spell working!” 

“ My soft heart!” replied Lady Blenkarno, bitterly. 

“T tell you, yes,” repeated the other, her voice 
rising higher and shriller. ‘You prate of. your’ 
hatred, your revenge, your wonderful pride, and I 
tell you to your face, my Lady Bleukarne, that 
why you will not listen to the flattering words: or 
the honourable offers of other men is because 
in your secret soul you love Guy Blenkarne still!” 

Her ladyship reeled back as if a heavy blow: had 
fallen upon her, and thea suddenly she faced about, 
her face deadly pale, her white teeth clenched, her 
eyes blazing. 

“ Take care,” she cried, hoarsely ; “ take care! you 
will drive me to forget my own dignity. I shall 
strike yous -I shall trample upon you. I shall-thrast 
those seorching: words back apon you.” 

Madame Blane pulled the bell lustily,‘and in two 
minutes Atmariah was standing there with his ac- 
customed stolid look, though he eould not fail to read 
the excitement of those two pallid faces. Perhaps 
he was used to these scenes, for he showed no sign 
of surprise, and stood passively waitiug for ‘his part 
to commence. 

“ Well, Lady Blenkarno, have you anything farther 
to say to mo?” asked madame, sinking down in her 
chair again, aud resuming the» sarcastic smile, 
frightened for a t from her wrinkled face. 

“ Not much,” returned her ladyship, by one mighty 
effort couquering the trembling of every limb, 
“except this, that a young man intraded at the 
Terrace to-day, asking for Colonel Guy  Blenkarne, 
and that I sent him away overwhelmed 'by my rage 
that the name even should be mentioned there or in 
my presence.” 

“A yoang man! It must have been’a stranger,” 
responded the other, curiosity conquering her anger. 

“It was, certainly. He brought a letter—from 
Calcutta, I think—of introduction irom some one,” was 
the cold reply. 

“It must ba looked to!—it must be looked to! 
Amariah, I think you or Blaise must be shamefully 
derelict. Why did yoa leave mo to hear of this acci- 
dentally ?” cried oat madame, sharply. 

“ Indeed, madame,” said Amariah, “ Blaise is this 
minute watching that young fellow’s movements. 
He calls himself Captain Algeron Vansittant, aud has 
engaged rooms at the Club House, I was waiting to 
be sure it was of importauce before telling you the 
story.” 

“Humph! Everything that concerns those 
vipers, who ave so hard to crush, is of importance. 
Show my lady out now—dou’t you see she is waiting 
togo? Govod-day, Lady Blenkarne,” 

“ Farewell, aunt,” was the grave reply. 

“ Farewell—eh? What does that mean?” spoke 
up the aunt, hastily, 

“Not much for you, perhaps. When you care to 
see mo again send au apology for to-day’s iusuli— 
that is all.” 

Aud Lady Blenkarne swept away while yet the 
mockiug peal of laughter ia which madame indulged 
for sole reply echoed behind her. 

“ Poor simpleton! asif I did not know how to read 
and use the workings of a proud and impe: uous nature 





“Does she think to rebel at this late hour ?—she. 
who is so completely in my power—at my mercy ! 
Send an apslogy, indeed! I have but to command 
and she will come. But this Calcutta letter must 
be looked after. It should be —— Amariah!” as 
that worthy made his appearance again—“do you 
understand me—I must know the remotest object of 
that young man’s visit; aud ‘you. must bring me a 
copy of the letter he brought.” 
“ But, madame——” 
She flung out the skeleton of a hand, with its 
blazing ruby, so fiercely, that he involuntarily re- 
treated a step, 
“{ tell you I must have it; and you know the 
nore impossible my ‘musts’ the more golden the 
harvest you and Blaise gather.” 

Amariah bowed and withdrew. 

Lady Blenkarne meanwhile was shivering amid 
her velvet cushions as her costly carriage bore her 


a. 

“Oh, Heaven pity me!” she cried under her breath. 
“Thatcruel shaft sped home! It is true! it is true! 
T love him yet!” 





CHAPTER XI. 


“You retura as bright and cheary as you pro- 
mised,” said Lady Bienkarne, with an approving 
smile, as Frank Osborne mot her at ‘ths door which 
gave admittance to the wing devoted to Sir Marma- 
duke—where only his private servants, his mother 
and tutor passed unquestioned—and stepped aside to 
allow her to pass through. 

“T found myride thoroughly delightful. Thank 
your ladyship for ‘that ‘admirabls chestnut. I have 
already established a loving friendship with the docilo 
creature.” 

“ May you always find him a panacea for dulness,” 
returned her ladyship, lingering, and then turning 
suddenly, she said: “* Go on, ff you please. I would 
like to see how Sir Marmaduke receives you, John 
tells me you have taken his faucy wonderfally.” 

Bowing in silence Frank proceeded through the 
long corridor to a stont oak door, to whose massive 
lock he applied a key which he took from his pocket. 
This was the only‘entrance into that wing, and the 
door was always locked. Her ladyship, the tutor, 
and Johu and wife Katy, all ‘being provided with 
keys, and they alone, of all the extensive household, 
koew aught concerning that mysterious suite of rooms 
into which not one of the other servants had ever 
glanced, and about waich there was-so much sup- 
pressed curiosity. 

As he closed and locked the door behind there camo 
from beyond a loud call: 

“Osborne! Osborne!” 

Lady Blenokarne smiled again approvingly upon 
the young man. 

“He knows yourstep. That is another excellent 
sign of his liking for you. He only learns the step 
of those hecares for. He is not acquainted with 
mine yet.” 

rank glanced back into her face as sho 
said this, wondering if there was any motherly 
pain at this confession, He was sorely puzzled by 
the face he beheld. The lips were set together firmly 
with @ pressure ‘too strong. to be natural, her eyes 
were restless, and yet resolute, like one whose soul 
quailed, but whose iron will conquered. She made 
him a sign to goon, and he passed lightly through 
an arched doorway bung with damask curtains which 
could be drooped entirely, concealing the door, per- 
haps also capable of muffling sounds on either side. 

Within was a large circular room hung with thick 
damask of a brillaut red with heavy gilded fringes 
falling upon the soft carpeted floor. 

A large table—the top a rich slab of coloured 
marble, the sides upholstered in damask like the 
walls—stood in the centre of the room. Gilded 
cages filled with singing birds hung from the ceil- 
ings, out of reach, however, even from tho tallest 
person. Lounges were set here'and there, and 
elaborately carved brackets, also fastened so high as 
to be out of reach, held delicate vases heaped with 
the loveliest blossoms of the garden. An easel near 
the table held a small blackboard, and on the floor 
lay two or three heavy vol The book was 
beyond, and its solid waluut doors hid from sight the 
volumes it contained. A large globe, superbly 
mounted, stood near the double window, whose plate 
glass was protected by a fanciful lattico gilded, but 
of strong metal.. And at the globe, with one hand as 
fair, and soft, and delicate as that of the daintiest 
lady in the land, twirling it round and round in a 
pettish, impatient fashion, stood Sir Marmaduke, a 
tall, slender youth with a girlish, innocent face, lit up 
just at that moment’ with a bright, expectant 
smile. 

The moment Frank Osborne entered he stopped his 
meaningless play with the globe, clapped his hauds 











fingers clencued wrathfully, was thrust toward her. 


like hers!’’ muttered the latter as sae was leit alone. 


together, aud ran forward to meet him. Her lady- 
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ship, standing by the doorway grasping the silken 
hangings in her jewelled fingers, watching every 
look and motion with a strange blending of fierce 
pain and disgust on her face. 

Frank allowed his hand to be held, and patted, 
and stroked, for at least five minutes, then quickly 
drew it away and madea little commanding gesture, 
The youth, with hanging head, took a step forward, 
and folded his arms. 

“ Good-day, Sir Marmaduke, How do you do to- 
day ?” said Frank, intending tospeak naturally and 
carelessly, but in spite of himself infusing the 
‘teacher’s tone and looks into his mangers. 

“ Good-day, Osborne. I’m pretty well thank you,” 
returned his pupil, in a lowy sing-song tone like a 
child repeating a lesson. 

“ And how are the lessens?” continued Frank, 
taking up from the table a wire strung with bright- 
coloured marbles, and dropping them one by one. 
“ Now we are counting. One, two, three.” 

The numbers were repeated efter him in a weary, 
plodding tone. 

“ Ah, we can do better,” spoke Prank, going to the 
rear docr and returning in a moment with a basket 
of grapes. 

Sir Marmaduke’s face brightened. He-came close 
to his tutor, and held out his hand. 

“ Count!” spoke Frank, authoritatively. 

“ One, tmo, three lt’ 

As themumbensewere pronounced the grapes were 
-dropped.fmte daiedaaad and hastily transferred to the 
lad’s momth,,. Neweabisfied, Sir Marmaduke 
and said 

“ Temy , hundaed.” 

Fravk with. 


laughed, 


axe him a bunch,asd/ 


went back 10 dieecdigorway - Lady Bleakarne : 


till stood, 
“I think thence comething - geinel? "he-said,. 


hesitatingly. 


There was a titdgnemile onieer lips, — 


ecorn and disguehameneain, 
I 


were so many dagger 
stabs. Frank shuddered a little in spite of himself, 
that was such a strange face fora mother to turn 
upon her child, however unfortunate the latter might 
be. The lad saw her too, and pausing from his en- 
joyment of the grapes he struck out his hand 
fiercely, snarling forth : 
“ Go way, go way, my lady. Come back, Osborne,” 
* He does not like me,” said Lady, Blenkarne, 
coldly. “I do not. know. whether hig aversion .is 
‘strange, or natural. But lam very glad to see how 
much influence youhave.over him, Johnis getting 
olc€, When you have him perfectly under control 
we must find a.younger attendant to take John’s 


Frank. stood in silence, hardly knowing what was 
proper for him to say, while.she stood looking over 
to her scu in a long silence. 

Suddenly she burst forth with a little accompany- 
ing shudder : 

“ Don’t say again that you do not earn your salary, 
Mr. Osborne, It seems cruel now to thivk, of leaving 
you here. After your free, joyous canter through 
‘the beautiful country to. come. back and be shut up 
here. It would kill me.” Another shudder, and she 
added, fiercely : “ It is killingme, even to know what 
is here, But,” she added eagerly, “ you will be 
patient—you will bear it bravely. You have pro- 
mised me?” 

“T have. Iam not really so.tired as you think. I 
have developed a keen interest in my own course of 
instruction. I find myself studying all the cases 1 
dave read and known,” 

“T aim so thankful to you. And already rumours 
have returned to me from our wise and sagacious 
rector. The townspeople look upon you asa prodigy 
of learning, for the good man has made the most of 
his visits here, and told everybody bow much pains 
Lady Blenkarue is taking to secure for Sir Marma- 
duke the most profoundly educated tutor the country 
offers.. One gentleman proudly assured me the gen- 
try were all aware what a prodigy I meant, to intro- 
duce as the head of the famous old family, and 
another tenderly besought me not to be too strict in 
the matter, but to remember that the brain might be 
stimulated sometimes at the body’s expense. 

Here she broke into another: bitter laugh. 

Sir Marmaduke gave a little svarling cry as he 
heard it, 

“Naughty, naughty! Go away, my lady. Come 
back Osborne,” he vociferated. ‘ 

Lady Blenkarne turned deadly pale, so much so 
that Frank, believing she would faint, rang 
hastily for Katy, who made her appearance promptly, 
but was summarily dismissed by. her mistress. 

“Do not be alarmed, my friend,” she said, gently, 
lookiug at Frank’s compassionate face, wistfully. 


| tomate suai. 


“Tt is not often I lose my self-control, but there was 
no danger of my forgetting it entirely. I havo 
schooled myself too long—too long. But fate is hard 
with me. Oh! why could not you be my son—you, 
strong, noble, intellectual, everything my fondest 
pride could have asked? Ah! whata staff to have 
leaned upon—what a joy and blessing to have thanked 
Heaven for on my knees night and day. When I 
think of it—when i picture it and look—yonder——” 

She paused, her voice suffocated, her eyes flooded 
with wild tears, her hands clenched together. 

Frank, in deep distress, could do nothing, say no 
word even of consolation. But suddenly 
she writhed away from him as if pierced to the heart 
by some terrible stroke. 

“Ah Heaven!” she cried, hoarsely, “forgive my 
impotent weacrilegious reproach. Am I 
not rightly I not deserve jit all, un- 
natural monster that J iam!" 

And with this Jastebe¢urned and fled away, like 
a demented creature siumg aud pursued by some 
fiendish whisper, 

Frank waived mmtilihie heard the door clang heavily 
behind her, thenqmentiendisat down by tho window, 
while his change dm:the inner room was whining and 
whimpering upder#@buls restriction of fruit. 

No wonder, the: charm of the Manor 
House returned to his memory as o glimpse of the 
true paradise. 


G@UAPTEB XII. 

ay, om that we shall all die here upon this 
solitary “before help comes to us?” asked a 
pweet, wistful voice, asjthe true Algeron Vausittant 
iceiiet-ogip tose ah bic 
; ree the 
wide. stretch of glittering poy, = hich, epeckled. 
back-mpon him in mocking beauty, empty-of asingle | 


He turned applok ys the black melancholy of his 
‘ace dispersed for moment by a gentle, affec- 
“Is it-yous Daisy?” he asked. “Don’t let me 
impair your brave. spirit. I confess I am a. little 
discouraged to-day, but there is nothing especially 
new to make me so. Your grandfather seems a 
little brighter this morning, and his cheerfulness 
ought to inspire us all, for certainly he suffers from 
these discomforts more than we, owing to his illuess 
and weakness.” 

“The captain is certain the Bombay steamer 
ought to a in sight of this place to-day or to-mor- 
row,” said the young girl, timidly; aud they are 
building a new bonfire on the highest land to attract 
her attention, It frightens me to see you growing 
sad. I am sure your strength is giving out; and 
you have been so tireless. in your efforts to help 
everybody but yourself. Have you tried some.of 
those leaves my uncle brought? They.are very re- 
freshing—take some of these.” 

And she held out her hand to him with a.coaxing 


ile. 

“Take them from you, and when your poor lame 
uncle zathered them? My dear little Daisy, I am 
not quite a barbarian, though one of a shipwrecked 
company on a desolate island.” 

“ But you have given grandfather and myself all 
the nice jelly you had in your box, without so much 


as tasting it yourself, 1am sure, And you refuse to 
share with me this little handful of leaves!” she re- 
turned, quite as reproachfully. 

“ You have left your grandfather with Blennerhas- 
set ?” he said. 

She smiled with some of the old archness that had 
been so charming to him on the steamer’s deck, 

“ Nay, you need not think to send me back quite 
yet. Uncle is caring for grandpa, aud he was the 
first to second my proposal to came out here, where 
you looked so gloomy and lonely. Do you think we 
do not care for our kind and generous friend ? Dou't 
despair yet, Captain Vansittant, It is very, very 
hard, I know; and our food is nearly all gone, care- 
fully as we have stinted it. But ’’—and here she 
lifted her white hand and pointed upwards—* Heaven 
is still watching over us. Think how much worse 
we might have fared ; there are no. dangerous animals 
nor cruel savages here, and there are herbs and reots, 
uncle says—plenty of them—which will susiain 
life—” 

“‘ Dear, dear little Daisy, you make me so ashamed 
of myself!” exclaimed Algeron, “ Don’tspend your 
breath so unselfishly. Let me confess to you the 
source of my disquiet, and I am ashamed of it, for 
here facing possible death, enduriag privation, im- 
prisonment and suspense, how poor aud useless 
seemed all the world’s treasures ‘or advautages! I 
have discovered a great loss. It is incredible that I 
should not have remembered it before, but it was only 
last night that I became aware of the loss of a belt 





worn around my person while I was on the steamer 





I know it was there, for when I became aware of the 
possibility of shipwreck I looked at the fastenings to 
see that they were secure. All I know is that my 
father charged me to keep it safe—never to part with 
it—and it is gone. My letters of credit and iutro- 
duction have disappeared with it—when, how, is a 
mystery, but they are all gone. There, now Il have 
explained it all. And already, you see, I am growing 
cheerful again from having made confession to you.” 

“Ob, I am afraid you lost them when you so nobly 
rescued my father. and me from a watery grave. Oh, 
1 am afraid you lost the belt then!” cried Daisy, in a 
tone of keen sorrow, 

“I don’t see how it could be possible, fastened as 
it was, and under@ll.my clothing!” he returned, 
dubiously, 

“Then it may be uponthe island. You have been 
everywhere felling the trees, gathering herbs, helping 
ever’ = cried, ly, “Oh, let us go now 
and look forit, I will Uncle Mike, aud he will 
help us,” 

“ Nay,” ‘he answered; gravely, “do you think I 
should stend idly ae white there was a spot 
unsearched:? I wasmp-et the first dawn of light, 
seeking frnitlessly, and I have inquired of all the 
peoplé@here. It is-hopelessly gone. Nay, don’t look 
so grieved, or I shall be sorry [ have told you. Per- 
hapssafterall, it is»of little consequence. I know 
nothing of the contepts.of the belt. My father may 
be able:to seteverything right again, but his solemn 
chargesmakes me anxious. As for the letters of 
credit, if theyare safe under the sea, no harm will 
comeef it. % as the captain anticipates, the Bombay 
steamer shouldtake us off, I can send back to my 
father, and the second letters will be forwarded 
directly +o Loudon. I, was debating the question 
when tame.up, should I proceed on my way, or 
turn Bock. And then it oceurred to me what an 
ewkward affair it might prove if auy villain got those 
{ fnto his hands. It might be my ruin.” 

: vens}” exclaimed Daisy, sharply. 

igit?syou ere ill, and I am torturing you 
with my senselessdtalk. Sit down; why, you are 
trembling from head’ to foot.” 

“Yes. I am so frightened with the terrible thought 
that came to me,” exclaimed the girl, dropping dowao 
upon the ground, and resting her head wearily on 
her hand. “ Ob, it would be too cruel a thing to 
happen to one so noble, and generous, and seli-sacri- 
ficing. Heaven surely would not permit! Oh, I 
cannot believe it!” 

non put away his own disquietude promptly, 
sorely troubled, as he said, tosee her sudden panic ; 
for this petted, dainty darling of those two brave old 
men had kept up a-cheerful courage, a gay sparkle 
of spirits, that had been like an ifispiring cordial to 
the whole of the forlorn company, 

“Daisy,” said he, gently, for he had insensibly 
fallen into their pet way of addressing her, “if you 
don’t want to pain me sorely, rouse yourself from 
this new terror, whatever it is. It was cruel in me 
to fret you with my little annoyance. I forgot your 
weakness, and that the heroic fortitude you have 
shown must have taxed your nerves beyond their 
strength, Come, give me some of the leaves, and 
you must take the last of the guava. I was saving 
it for your. grandfather, but he will agree with me 
in saying it is best you should have it now,” 

Ashe spoke he brought forth the little box of 
guava jelly which he had hastily tumbled into his 
pocket on leaving the steamer, aud held it out to her 
with the little wooden spoon Le, had manufactured, 

She shook her head and relieved him by a smile, 
though it was but a wintry one. . 

“No, oh, no. I do not need it now. I willtry the 
leaves with you. It is a pleasant aromatic flavour 
they leave, is it not?” ; 

But within her own mind she was saying: 

“T will not tell him yet. Why should I disquiet 
him with suspicions that have no chance to be verified 
or disproved? I will not tell him. But now I under- 
stand why that evil-eyed young man stole the boat 
and fled away, leaving us all to perish. He has Cap- 
tain Vansittant’s belt, and his money and letters also. 
I am assure of it as if I saw him take them,” 

“See, there is the captain coming,’’ said Algeron, 
“T really believe the dearest wish he has for escaping 
from this island is to find and punish that thievisi 
knave. I should not care to be in his place if we 
overhaul him in Bombay.” : } 

“I wish we might. Oh, I wish we might !” ejacu- 
lated Daisy, fervently. 

“ Weil, captain, what news?” asked Algeron, as 
the captain came up where they stood, and swept sea 
and sky with his glass. 

“Nothing,” except that we have one biscuit for 4o- 
morrow's ration,” answered he, gloomily. 

“ But plenty of herbs and roots, and there are nuts 
—oceans of them,” interposed Daisy’s sweet voice. 

The rugged face of the sailor softened. 

“I didu't mind you were here, Miss Daisy, You've 
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kept the best heart of the crowd, and been a sunbeam 
for us all. Yes, yes, I daresay we could hold out a 
week longer. But if that steamer misses us there’s 
a fortuight more without hope.” 

“It won’t miss us, please Heaven,” said Daisy. 
“Come, Captain Vansittant, let us go and throw our 
handful of leaves on the bonfire. It will never do to 
say we had no hand in it, especially if it is to be our 
means of deliverance.” 

“The princess has given command that a rescuing 
eail appears,” playfully explained Algeron. “So keep 
your glass ready to spy it.” 

The captain had suddenly raised it, and was look- 
ing eagerly at the distant hue of blending sea and 
eky. They both saw the flash that went over his 
face. 

“It is the steamer,” cried Daisy, joyfully. 

“No, no. It cannot be,” ejaculated Algeron, in 
agitated tones, shading his eyes, and gazing with all 
his soul in them in the same direction. ‘I only see 
a little black cloud.” 

“The smoke of the steamer’s track,” pronounced 
the captain, hoarsely, and his strong hand shook. 

Daisy uttered another rapturous cry, and Algeron 
muttered a fervent “ Heaven be praised.” 

“Hush! in Heaven’s name keep the secret until 
we are sure she is not passing along her accustomed 
track, and leaving us,” cried the captain, “ There 
are some of those poor, despairing creatures down 
there who would die outright to know her near aud 
not coming to our aid. Come and help me pile up 
the bonfire higher and higher. Surely the watch on 
deck must see it, and if they have had news of my 
poor boat they ought to be looking out for us” 

He went plunging up the craggy height on the 
other side, where the bonfire had been burning day 
and night since their arrival on the island. And 
Algeron, helping Daisy now with his arm, now with 
both hands, followed as swiftly as might be. The 
remnant of the crew were there feeding the fire. 
Just before they reached the great, whirring circle of 
roaring red blaze there went up a hoarse huzza, The 
captain had not arrived in season to stop it, and it was 
the sailors’ joyful announcement of their discovery. 
Straightway from beneath arose a many-voiced 
tumult. Men shouting, laughing, women weeping 
in hysterical delight, wild ejaculations, hurried ques- 
tions and joyful answers. And the whole compary 
came scrambling up through the shubbery, over the 
rocks, forgetting weakness, illness—all crying out: 

“The steamer is coming! The eteamer is 
coming !” 

Everybody fell to gathering the dry leaves, and 
heaping them on the fire, which seemed to ehare the 
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general glee, and roared, and sent up a tall column 
of smoke whirling to the very clouds, 

“Why don’t she turn, if she sees our signal ?” 
muttered the captain, standing out recklessly on the 
very verge of the crag, and looking up in desperate 
appeal, now at the reversed flag, their signal of dis- 
tress, and again at the tiny speck that seemed to 
crawl so slowly along the horizon. 

“Sheis going by without seeing us,” came in a 
low, horrified whisper from one of the sailors. 

The captain’s groan was echoed arvund the little 
circle of pallid faces and gleaming eyes. Then 
friends fell sobbing and bewailing into each other’s 
arins, or clasping tight by one another, kuelt down 
and stretched mute, appealing hands to Heaven. 

Algeron Vansittant took the glass, and after a 
moment’s steady gaze, exclaimed, jubilantly : 

“ Dry your tears, all of you. The vessel, whatever 
it is, has rounded to, and is changing her course,” 

The captain hastily snatched the glass away from 
him, and examined long enough to satisfy every 
doubt. Then turned toward them, the tears pouring 
down his bronzed cheeks, 

“Good people, keep your knees and thank 
Heaven,” said he, “ for itis the blessed truth, the 
ship has changed her course, and is coming toward 


Then followed a reverential silence, and eyes that 
until even now had kept free from tears over-ran 
with solemn and blissful joy. 

An hour longer and all suspense was at an 
end. The gallant vessel came steaming along as 
if herself impatient to accomplish her errand of 
mercy. And when she lay to within full view of the 
group, and the captain, doffing his hat, showed him. 
self to her officers, who were gathered there on the 
deck, glasses in hand, a ringing hurrah came echoing 
over to them across the water, and boats were 
promptly manned, and the joyful hearts of the ship- 
wrecked ones knew that their dreary island imprison- 
ment was over. 

“Will the princess be pleased to command the 
restoration of my belt?” said Algeron Vansittant, 
playfully, when, three hours after, they were once 
more floating upon the water, and the good Bombay 
steamer was ploughing a triumphant course. 

Daisy was sitting on deck, having just come from 
making her father comfortable below, and her sweet, 
bright face was again full of peaceful joy. A shade 
crossed it as he spoke, but she answered, promptly: 

“*T have wished and wished for it. Wouldindeed I 
had a fairy spell to insure it. I must believe that it 
will eome about.” 

“Se must lif sou have been good enough to ask 





for it. It is not half so gigantic an undertaking ar 
bringing the steamer to that island,” returned he. 

“ And now I must tell you my suspicion. That 
dreadful man who stole away with our boat. Has it 
not occurred to you that he might have taken the 

belt and the papers? Would not that explain lis 
leaving us all behind?” she asked. 

Algeron’s playful smile disappeared instantaneously: 

“The idea has never occurred to me,” he said, 
thoughtfully. “‘ but how could he have known any-- 
thing about the belt, and what possible opportunity 
was there for him to have obtained possession of it ?’” 

‘TI have been over every scene carefully, returned 
Daisy, “and I remember that he sat next to you in- 
the boat, Mrs. Ferguson told mo yesterday that his 
cabin was next to yours in that unfortunate steamer, 
and hers was opposite his. She remembers it parti- 
cularly, because you called out to her to leave off 
weeping and get ready the life-preserver. She is: 
sure the black-eyed Spaniard, as she calls him, was 
watching your movements, and that he followed you 
when you went on deck.” 

Algeron gave a quick start. 

“Then everything is explained! I have never 
learned who brought me to my cabin after I was 
washed from my hold. I believe you are right, He 
took the belt and papers then. Could he have known 
how fatally their loss would affect me? Good Hea- 
vens! I see. Why he might pass under my name— 
he might——” 

He started from the seat, and paced beside her 
restlessly. 

“My course is decided now,’”’ he muttered. “TF 
must hasten on to England. I can send back letters 
to my father explaining all, but I must go on myself 
to follow and arrest the harm which might be done. 
It is wonderful he left me my purse and watch, but 
most marvellous how he found out about the belt. 
I dread to receive the general’s letter in return for 
the information of the loss, I am frightened when Ef 
remember his solemn charges concerning it. I seem 
to have @ superstitious feeling of danger and 
trouble.” 

“Would indeed I were a princess, and held my 
fairy spell,’’ murmured Daisy, wistfully. “I cannot 
bear to see you look so troubled, Captain Vansit- 
tant. 

“Can you not!” he answered gently, putting 
away at once his gloomy forebodings. “ Well, the 
princess must not be troubled. See, I am smiling 

ain. 
ay Daisy smiled upon him, and both were gay 
and hopeful again. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE DOUBLE BONDAGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Lost Coronet,” “ Elgiva,” etc, etc. 
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CHAPTER XXI. , 
He looks upon her lips, and they are pale, 
He takes her by the hand, and that is cold; 
He whispers in her ear a heavy tale 
As if she heard the woeful words he told. 
He lifts the snowy lids that close her eyes, 
The virtue lost wherein they late excelled, 

“Sranp off. How dare you come between us? 
You have killed her.” 

And Gilbert Dorrington looked fiercely up at his 
cousin, while clasping Gwenda’s still senseless form 
in one arm, and waving off the impetuous approach 
of Lord Cranmore with the other. 

“HowdareI? By every right @ man can have. 
Idiot, villain!’? he went on passiunately, his anger 
flashing as he saw the form of her he loved in 
snother’s firm embrace. ‘Give her to me, or——” 

“Or what?” cried Gilbert, scornfully. ‘ You are 
too craven to say openly what an honourable man 
should. And then, when she is protected—saved by 
one who would give his right hand to spare her one 
pang, you rave like a maniac, and dare to provoke 
me, your only real friend. Off man, off! and bo 
wise,” he went on, with a bitter scoff, as he again 
bent over the white face of her ho held in his firm 
clasp. 

For some unexplained reason Lord Cranmore 
surank from the severe taunt. 

He was silent and motionless for some time, 
and when he spoke again his tone had a strange 
subdued submission in it, 

“You wrong me, Gilbert, and you have deceived 
me, if not both of us, But it is no time for argument 
when her precious life is at stake. How—where did 
you find her?” 

“I stopped the mad brute on whom you had placed 
her,” returned the young man, “ but not till she had 
fallen senseless from her seat, She had held on 
bravely till the last, and her strength could bear no 
more. 

“What can we do? Some help should be ob- 
tained. We cannot let her remain thus,” pleaded the 
young nobleman. 

It was strange to see the deference of his manner. 
Perhaps it was the influence of a strong mind over a 
weaker one. In any case the heir of a marquis and 
the favoured lover of that fair girl should scarcely 
have been cowed even by a fiercer nature than his 
own. 
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“Go and find help, then. Ishall not leave her,” 
replied Gilbert, doggedly. “It is I who have done 
all to preserve her. You have no claims to keep her 
from me, and make me your lacquey.” 

For a brief moment Lord Cranmore hesitated. The 
instincts of love and pride and jealousy all warred 
within him. But a deeper feeling and a hidden bond 
were enough to break that spell. Quickly and silently 
he moved from thespot. There were steps approach- 
ing, summoned, perhaps, by the shrill cry that had 
escaped Gwenda ere she fell, and in the distance the 
horses’ feet of Lord Saville and his sister came canter- 
ing along. He hastened towards the directiun of the 
pedestrian new comers, Lither he believed more in 
their power to help, or else he fancied tliey were at 
hand, or the presence of strangers was to be preferred. 
In any case he rushed along to the path that seemed 
to lead to their approach, and in a few minutes he 
was lost to view in his headlong speed. 

Gilbert turned once again to the girl, who, 
as yet, had given no signs of life, He clasped her 
yet more tightly to his bosom, as if the recent 
interview had but awakened more powerfully his 
passionate love and anxiety. 

“My own, my beautiful!” he cried, impetuously. 
“Better like this: than see you the bride of that 
heartless, vain son of a proud and haughty father. 
No, no, it shall not, it cannot be, Bernard Cran- 
more shall never win your angel self,” he murmured 
softly, pressing his lips to the cold brow. 

Was it the touch or the words, the name he 
breathed, that recalled the dormant life ? 

The eyelashes quivered directly he raised his head 
from the sweet face. And then there was a convul- 
sive sobbing of the lips, and at last a faint murmur 
from the voice he loved so well. 

He bent down anxiously to catch the sound. 

“ Bernard, dear Bernard,” came faintly on the ear 
that loathed the very name, 

And then she opened her eyes, and gazed wildly 
around her, as if perplexed at the position in which 
she was found. 

Gilbert anxiously watched the progress of her re- 
animation. 

“ What is it? Are you hurt? Are you better, dear 
Gwenda ?” he whispered, softly. 

Even in his jealous anger he knew full well that 
it was impossible to conquer her love for his rival 
by harsh reproaches at that moment. 

“TI do not know; I think not,” she said, trying 
to raise ‘herself and collect her senses. “Only 
here,” she went on, pressing her hand to 
her heart. “It aches,and { think my foot is burt; 
but I shail soou be well.” 


ESS 


Then, as her mind gradually recalled the last 
scene before she had lost her recollection, ske 
flushed even in her faint and pained condition. 

“ Where is—I mean, where are the others ?” she: 
asked, suddenly, “Did the horse come far? Was 
it hurt ?” 

“ The brute deserved to be killed,” he replied, in a 
vehemence that it relieved him to vent in a more safe 
and innocent manner. “ To think of his endangering 
your life! But he has fared better than he deserved; 
he is uninjured, and only careering about somewhere 
till he can be caught and punished.” 

“Then who stopped him?” she said, anxiously, 
her large eyes still glaring eagerly around as if ia 
search of some one not within view. 

“T had that happiness; do not grudge it to me,” 
he said, earnestly. 

She shrank for a moment from the passionate 
look, and the involuntary pressure of the form he was 
still supporting. 

“T thank youfrom my heart, Mr. Dorrington. I 
owe you my life, I suppose,” she said, timidly. “Z 
hope it was not at any injury to yourself. You aro 
not hurt, I trust ?” 

There was a cold constraint in the tone that irri- 
tated Gilbert past forbearance. 

“Yes, perhaps; but not as you, I suppose, would 
convey, Miss Loraine. There are other wounds 
far more deep and incurable than a broken limb,” 
he said, with a haughty disdain in his tone that 
was scarcely reconcilable with the impetuous tender- 
ness of his former manner. 

Gwenda was either herself hurt at the childish 
harshness, or else her physical weakness returned 
on her, after the exertions she had made. 

Her eyes closed again in weary exhaustion, and 
her head dropped on his shoulder with a languid 
powerlessness that changed again his strange and 
varying mood. 

“Forgive—forgive me!” he said. “I know not 
what I say. It is but the very agony of wounded 
love that fevers and maddens me. Only look up ; say 
that you are not angry, that you pardon, that you 
believe me, my Gwenda.” 

She did open her eyes languidly, with a weary 
impatience. 

“Yes, yes; only leave me, let me be at peace. I— 
am—so—tired!” © And again the flickering senses 
seomed to dim in the expiring strength, and she 
once more fairly fainted away. 

Gilbert groaned in absolute despair and helpless- 
ness, but luckily at the moment rapid steps were heard, 
and the next instant Lord Cranmore and two men 





appeared bearing @ kind of impromptu litter, made 
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of the broad trunk of a felled tree, over which they 


could be devised of comfort for the sufferer. 

There were scant words exchanged between the | 
cousins. 

Gilbert dared not interfere where Gwenda’s very 
life was at stake. 

Aud Lord Cranmore seemed utterly to ignore | 

the presence of the offending rival during the 
brief arrangements for the still unconscious girl’s re- | 
lief. 
“Good Heavens! what is all this?” exclaimed | 
Lady Maud, as she and Lord Saville gallopped up | 
to the spot guided at once by the cry they had heard | 
and the sight of the little throng. 

“Gwenda, my poor darling. Ob, Bernard, what 
have you done? Surely sho is not dead—she is not 
dead!” she wailed, as her eyes fell on Gwenda’s 
white face and rigid form. 

“No, no. She spoke just now,” said Gilbert, 
noarsely ; ‘ but if so, I know who has killed her,” he 
went on, abruptly. 

And the next moment he rushed awaywith a 
bitter feeling in his spirit that dared not. trust »itself 
longer with others lest it might breakout ta:the 
destruction of every hope. 

“He shall pay for it—he shall payyforit,” he 
murmured. “1 know himyes, where others domot 
yet. He shall suffer for it to his very heart’s 
unless. 1 am deceived, and he is more worthy 
believe. And,if so, what then? He may~-may saveme 
from myself,” he muttered, 

It was a despairing, heart-felt prayers 

Was it heard—was it remembered in after days~of; 
temptation and trial ? 

‘T bat wesa problem that no human, falliblecreatare 
would dare to decide, even when their» ownwiill, 
their own future hung-on the solution... Méanwhile 
he was well-nigh forgottemby the anxious group he 
bad left. 

“I will ride off for a doeberr#f yous will ‘tell 
me the nearest and the best to‘féteh;”*said~ Lord 
Saville, apparently the first to regain his self-posses- 
sion. “Cranmore, you had better accompany Miss 
Loraize and your sister home; while I ride off as 
fast as possible, My horse is the best, I know, and I 
will not spare him.” 

A few brief directions were given, and the young 
man rode off at a pace which was almost rapid 
enough even for Bernard’s wishes, 

“]t isstrange how she reminded me of some face I 
know, as she Jay there in that dead faint,” was the 
young nobleman’s reflections, as he pursued his 
course. “It never struck me before. I suppose it 
was the rigid whiteness that altered her. How 
do I recall even now the haunting likeness she 
brought back! It is far—far back in the vista of 
years, that is certain.” 

And he dismissed the troublesome idea, and again 
abandoued himself to the urgent mission he had 
undertaken. 

Ere he reached his destination the patient was 
being carefully borne to the house the little party 
had left sorecently in health and strength, accom- 
panied by those who loved her ag well and truly 
as perhaps thetime and circumstances:of their inti- 
macy would permit. 

Gwenda was soon conveyed to her apartment, 
ander the care of her own maid and Mrs., Fenton, in 
Lady Brunton’s absence. 

And before the doctor arrived she was safely in 
bed, restored to some dim consciousness, but evi- 
dently still suffering from some deeper cause than 
mere alarm would have occasioned for her swoon. 

“There is some hurt to the head, I fancy,” said 
the doctor, after a minute examination. “Still I do 
aot anticipate more than a feverish attack as the 
result, and some days’ perfect quiet asa remedy. I 
will ask you, madam, to pay the strictest attention 
to my order in that respect,” he went on, addressing 
Mrs, Feuton, “ and to exclude all from the room 
who might be likely in any way to agitate my 
patient.” 

Doctor Selby took his leave after these oracular 
orders, promising to return that evening, and Mrs, 
Fenton assumed her post in the dressing-room ad- 
joining the sick chamber. 

“Surely my young lady will not die, ma’am. You 
are not afraid of that?” said Linford, the maid who 
had waited on Gwenda ever since her accession to her 

“No, Ido not. It is only the shock. I hope you 
will not spread any foolish reports that might get to 
Mr. Bolton’s ears, Linford,” she replied, rather sharply. 

“No, ma’am, certainly not. He might be angry 
that she had been trusted with such young people. 
I believe he is very found of my young lady, and 
would be in a sad way if anything happened to her,” 
retured Linford, significantly, 

“Certainly, It would be a very sad thing, now 


| . P : . 
had thrown some boughs and coats, and all that ; foolish in my notions,” remarked Linford. 


“ And likely to have a larger still, if I am not very 
“T never 
saw any one much fonder of any young lady than I 
believe Lord Cranmore is of Miss Loraine, and, of 
— there can’t be any difficulty when she is so 
rich.” 

“Hem! Ido not know that the marquis may not 
look for rank as well as money,” said Mrs, Fenton, 
“bat, of course, it is not forme tosay. Hush! I 
fancied I heard her move.” she added, rising and 
going to the patient’s bedside, 

But if so Gwenda had again closed her eyes, and 
Mrs. Fenton quietly resumed her place. 

That eveniug, however, the c ne wrote a long 
letter, which she herself conveyed to the post-bag in 
the hall immediately before its departure. ‘And to 
whom it was d was a secret confined to her 
own knowledge and that of the post-master at Ross. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Go, tune your voiees’ harmony, 
And sing Iam her lover ; 
Strainjond and sweet, that every note 
With sweet content may move her. 
And she that hath the sweetest voice 
‘Tell her I will not. ehange my choice. 
Yetstill methinks Z see her frown. 
“ Mavupredear, howlong have I been ill?” asked 
Gwenda, when-some week or ten days afterwards the 
marquis’s daughter was admitted to her friend’s 
apartment for the first time. 
“Oh, not many days, dear, and you are all right 
, the doct . the ch ly. 
ote e doctor says,” was the cheery reply 





I should have been here long ago, only that. 
Bernard was jealous of my seeing you so much the 
firet,”'she wenton. ‘ And Doctor Selby had a faint 
notion, I suppose, that we were not born for mutes, 
like your worthy chaperone, and that I was tobe 
aneehed accordingly.” 

Gwenda gave a faint smile. 

_ But certainly if the: blush that warmed her soft 
cheeka:could be trusted, she was neither ina very 
state of health nor. distressed in mind. 

> “you do vat look very ili, that's certain,” 
laughed Lady Maud. “ Gwenda,. you are 
prettier than ever, I'do believe, Ihave a great mind 
to get a fall also as a refresher to my beauty. Your 
eyes are so bright, and your complexion something 
unearthly in its transparency.” 

“Don’t be so silly, Maud,” said the girl, while a 
shy smile betrayed the pleasure that the graceful 
flattery occasioned, 

“ Silly or not, itis the truth,” resumed the Lady 
Maud, quickly. “I am not given to falsehoods or 
romances, Gwenda. You are beautiful, and, what.is 
more, you possess the gifts of fascination. You can 
inspire love; that is a wonderful blessing, is it not?” 

Gwenda raised herself from the sofa pillows on 
which she was lying. 

“ Maud, you are talking wildly,” she said. “ What 
can you mean? Are you not as superior to me in 
almost all the endowments of nature and fortune as 
is possible? You at least have nothing to fear or to 
envy.” 

Lady Maud gave an impatient gesture. 

“You think not, Gwenda; you are false—false or 
most cruelly mistaken,” she said, vehemently, 

“I do not comprehend you,” replied the young 
heiress, half-timidly. ‘ Maud, you are. rich, beauti- 
ful, the daughter of noble parents, and, by your own 
showing, the betrothed of a noble suitor. What in 
the world can you want more ?” 

There was a look ot deep sadness over the girl’s 
face that somewhat moved the pity even of the some- 
what wayward invalid. 

“Maudie, what is the matter? Can you not trust 
me—your friend, your Gwenda ?” she said, in @ soft, 
pleading tone, 

“Why should I?” exclaimed Lady Maud, im- 
patiently. 

“You say that there can be nothing for me to be 
aggrieved in—that I am happy, ay, and more then 
happy. It is impossible to argue ia such a case. I 
can do as I am, without sympathy—without the 
least confidence. I can rely on myself alone.” 

Gwanda was silent. 

What could she expect or hope from one so. changed 
in her ideas, so mysterious, and so wiliul ? 

“Is Lord Saville still here?” she asked, quietly, 
after a pause. 

“Yes,” was the brief reply. ‘‘Why should he 
not ?” 

‘* For no reason in the world that,I ean give,” was 
the answer. “ But that it seems a long time since he 
came.” 

“It is not quite a fortnight,” said Lady Maud, 
coldly, but much has happened init. It seems more 
like months than weeks.” 

“And are you engaged: to Lord Saville?” asked 
Gwanda, quietly. 

“Tf 1am, what then ?” asked Maud, in return. 





that she has come into such a large fortune,” obseryed 
Mrs. Fenton, with her usual unmoved composure. 


* Only that you must be happy—that is all,” sighed 





the girl. “Maud, you have every gift that is possible 
within your grasp, and you wonder I should envy 
ou,” 


** Don’t you remember the fairy tales we used to 
read as children where one gift was wanting ?” said 
Maud, bitterly, “ where the good genii had yet somo 
strange inability to save from misery, Suppose it 
were so with me, Suppose it is love that is the 
missing ingredient, what then?” she said. 

“I thought you disregarded such a sentiment—that 
you reckoned wealth and station were enough,” re- 
turved Gwenda, earnestly. 

“Really you are as bad asa governess, Gwenda, 
and remember every word one says,” replied Maud, 
fretfully ; “but suppose I did, and suppose itis a mis- 
take. Is it anything very wonderful?” 

“And can you not love him—Lord Saville, I 
mean? Poor Maud,” said Gwenda, with a soft pity 
in her tone, 

She could realize such a grief. 

She could imagine what it would have been if she 
did not love Bernard, or, yet more, had she been 
bound to marry Gilbert Dorrington when yet so 
strongly disinclined to such a union. She literally 
shivered with horror at the bare idea of such misery, 

“ Perhaps that is it,” returned Maud, carelessly. 
“Yes. Of course. There can be no other explana- 
tion—none to the dilemma,” 

Her eyes were fixed earnestly on the invalid. But 
there was nothing in Giwenda’s expression or manner 
that could contradict the words she had uttered. 

“ But,” returned the young heiress, gontly. “Is 
it really a necessity, this marriage? Oun you not 
refuse? Must you take him against your will? I 
could not endure such a fate. I would die first, 
Maudie.” 

Lady Maud gave a half-scornful smile. 

“Sowould 1. But suppose it is not against my 
will, what then? You seetherejs such a thing as 
being content with whet is givem-to.us. And oven 
if it is as you say i still make myself 
very comfortable as Lady Saville.” 

* Then Ihave done,” answered Gwenda, slowly. 
Fate pardon. No doubt I misunderstood you, 


“ Very likely,” was the reply. 

And for some minutes there was silence between 
the two girls, during which it would have been a 
difficult study to read the hearts of one or both the 
young creatures, so near in age, so like in beauty 
and in fortune, and yet with thoughts and ideas so 
widely diverse. 

At length Maud broke the pause. 

“ Do you know one reason that. brought me to-day 
was to pleasé Bernard, to bring you a message from 
him, to be a go-between in fact?” she.added, with a 
“te —_ smile. *‘eaid: Gwends, coldl 

“ It was surely unnecessary,” wenda, coldly, 

Perhaps, but itis gomeshret I will not break 
my word,” continued Maud. “Do you know, 
Gwenda, that Bernard isin love with you? I ‘suppose 
it is not necessary to inform you of that.” 

bag girl's suffused face was certainly a sufficient 
reply. 

Aud Maud gave a half-bitter, impatient gesture as 
she saw the involuntary betrayal of emotion. 

“ Well,” she went on, ‘as that is evidently an un- 
derstood thing, I am spared farther trouble. I need 
only add that Bernard has told mamma and papa, and 


to benefit by my works of supererogatiou in a sort of 
Papistical manuer, and in consequence he is to do as 
he wishes aud take the wife he wants without let 
or hindrance from papa or mamma.” 

“It is very flattering to me,” was Gienda’s first 
impulse to exclaim. 

twas almost past flesh and blood to receivesuch 
@ consent as a boon only to be purchased at the great 
sacrifice of another’s happiuess. 

“ Maud, surely this is not your motive. Ifitis, then,” 
she nerved herself to say, ‘I would rather give up 
all than make you miserable. If Lord and Lady 
Brunton do not like me, or approve of your brother’s 
choice, let all be at an end ; I should be miserable with 
such a consciousness.” 

Lady Maud gave a deep, almost convulsive sob that 
was veiled under the cover of a sigh. 

** Don’t be a goose, Gwenda,” she said, hastily, “ I 
have so far consented now that I cannot draw back. 
And, as to the reasons, they do not siguify if I am 
satisfied.’’ 

“But I do not understand your brother,’’ said 
Gwenda, coldly enough. “Surely itis a very strange 
way of informing me of his wishes, or expecting me 
to reply.” 

“It is a natural and certainly very flattering 
impatieace of Bernard’s,” returned Maud, rather 
coldly. “ Heis so anxious you should know, and tell 
him all, And, to speak the truth, papa aud mamma 
are rather formal in their ways, and would not have 





anything done except in the most regular style 
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And although they have, I suppose, given their full 
consent to Bernard’s proposing to you, they would 
be dreadfully shocked at his venturing‘ to make it 
known till it can be done in full and’ open salons, 
after you are well again; that is the explanation. 
You can surely understand and forgive such irregu- 
larities, Gwenda;” she added, reproachfully. 

* Then they do consent, and he sent you to tell 
me,” murmured the girl, softly. 

“Yes, decidedly ; that is the state of affairs,” was 
the reply, given in a rather haughty tone of voiceand 
with a slight drawing up of the slender throat. 

Gwenda was silent for a few minutes. Her eyes 
were closed, her head resting on the soft cushions in 
an attitude of delicious repose. 

The white figure and face were a study for an 
artist in its sweet, rapt, happy visions that seemed 
floating before the mind’s eye. 

“It is so sttange,”” she murmured. “Oh, Maudie, 
why are not you'as happy aslam? Why can you 
not love Lord Saville as I do your brother? It 
‘would be so delicious then.” 

“ Better as it is, I suppose,” returned Lady Maud, 
lightly. ‘“ Perhaps I have no such power. Perhaps 
I am not given to love and such nonsense, Gwenda. 
I daresay we shall go on remarkably well, because 
we shall not expect more than we are'likely to find; 
while I suppose you and Bernard will have such a 
fool’s paradise in your heads that nothing will con- 
tent you: I do not care to love a husband more than 
Ido Lord Saville, for my part,’ she- continued, 
soornfully, 

“You do not! Oh, Maud,” exclaimed Gwenda. 

“No, I do not,” she said,’ firmly,“ and if he is 
a6 well satisfied I do not complain. Now I must 
go,” she said, suddenly, as if wishing to change the 
subject, ‘or I shall get a lecture, and Bernard will 
declare I have thrown him back a week! by exciting 
you so much, and thus prolong his: penance, Ah, 
it is extremely» comical. What nonsense you 
people talk who pretend tobe in love,” she went on, 
with a light, scornfallaugb. “Lord Saville andLare 
much wiser in our generation.” 

And, with « hearty kiss anda playfal shake of the 
head, she danced out of the ‘room. 

“How gay and happy she is!” thought Gwenda, 
sinking back on her cushions, somewhat-exhausted, 
it might be, by the agitating dialogue, “ And 
mo wonder, forall is so plain and’ prosperous 
én her destiny, while’ I, after all, have always a 

mystery hanging like a cloud over my ‘life. Yet 
would [ change: with her, and risk the loveless 
marriage she is about to make? No, a thousand 
times, no!” 

Had she seen the sudden change that came over 
the young girl’s face when she bad once closed her- 
eelf in her own chamber—had she heard the deep 
sigh that eseaped her lips, there might ‘have been a 
different opinion of Lady Maud Dorrington’s bappi- 
aess. The fiancée of Sholto Saville sank down on 
a chair by her fireside, and, covering jher face with 
her hands, burst into a passion ‘of /hali-resentful, 
half-sad tears. 

“ Wiser,” she repeated, “ wiser!’ Heaven help us 
both. But I have promised, and'I will perform. 
And the young and—shall I say it ?—fair Viscountess 
Saville need surely not be pitied by the world.” 

She sprang up, and, drying her tears, she gazed at 
her fair form in the glass. 

“T am not so lovely as Gwenda, perhaps, but ‘yet I 
am beautiful,” she murmured. “ Why should he 
despise such a bride—the nobly born and young? 
Well, well, weshall see. I, at least, will not flinch 
from the ordeal, ‘nor betray even woman’s weakness.” 


OHAPTER XXIII. 
The seas are quiet when the winds give o'er, 
So calm are we when passions are.no more, 
For then we know how vain it was to boast 
Of fleeting things, too certain to be lost. 
Clouds of reflection from our younger eyes 
Conceal that emptiness which age descries: 

Ir was perhaps some houv or two after the inter- 
view between the young girls so strangely connected 
alike in companionship and in the prospects that 
awaited them. 

Maud had brushed away the tears which for a brief 
Space had stained her fair cheek, and descended to 
the room which,;once a schoolroom for her childhood, 
Was now newly and luxuriously titted up asa boudoir 
for her more advanced girlhood, 

There was no. evidence of emotion in her face. 
Its usual gay and sparkling vivacity flashed from 
her eye and played round her lips. 

It might be that she was too young and two light- 
hearted for even an anxiety to prey on her heart, or 
that her nature had more firmness than .could have 
been expected, and that:she was bravely. defying 
the fate which she had freely ‘and knowingly ac- 
cepted as her own, J 

Yet there wasakind of nervous tremor in her 








whole aspect and mien that forbade either hypothesis. 
And when, some five minutes after her entrance, a 
faint rustle was heard, and a low voice whispered, 
“Mand, Cousin Maud,” @ thrill ran through’ her 
frame utterly disproportioned to the simple visit 
of @ familiar brother-cousin. 

“ Gilbert, what-in-the world could induce you to 
come in this .extraordinary fashion?” she ex- 
claimed, half-angrily, when at last Mr. Dorrington 
came through the French window into the room and, 
closing it carefully after him, stood before her, with 
a sort of gloomy wildness in his look which might 
certainly justify alarm. 

“Simply because I wished to speak with you 
alone, to ask you oue question, and to bid you 
farewell,” he returned, gloomily. 

“Farewell! Why, Gilbert, you are raving. It is 


not the time for Oxford’ yet, and till you go there 
what on earth have ‘you to do?”she said, in a real 
astonishment, which almost amounted to alarm for 
his intellect. 

He laughed scornfully, as he remarked her timid 


surprise. 

“Oh, you need not be frightened, Maud; I am not 
in the least mad,” he said, carelessly, throwing his 
cap on the'floor by the sofa where he sat. “But 
there has been perhaps enough to make me 
ao,” he added, bitterly. ‘ Maud, is it true that your 


brother—that Bernard intends to marry Gwenda | 


Loraine, and that your parents have ‘assented to the 
engagement ?”’ 

“And if it is, what then?” she inquired, ‘in a 
subdued tone. 

“Then I shall act accordingly,’ he said, calmly. 
Maud, I have grown up with you like your own 
brother from childhood. I surely can trust you with 
the secret of my heart, and,” he went on, fiercely, 
“it matters little whether you betray me or not, it 
is all one to me.” 

Maud could read him better than she would 
have done a few short weeks before. 

“You mean that you love her, Gilbert,” she said, 
in a subdued voiee. 

* Worship—idolize her,” he exclaimed, fervently. 
“Maud, I have no more hopes or wishes in life when 
she is another’s. I shall not return to the Hove for 
many along year.” 

“It will be changed indeed,”: murmured Lady 
Maud. “I shall bo away also, it may be, Gilbert.” 

“ Yes, to make way forthe bride,” he returned, 
bitterly, “ However, that is nothing to the: purpose, 
Maud. I am satistied now, and I have but to 
bid you farewell. Heaven bless you, and—if I can 
say it—her also.” 

He stooped down to give her a farewell, kiss. But 
the girl started ‘back in a species of surprised repug- 
nance. 

“ Gilbert, that is actual folly. Where :ave you go- 
ing ?. What.can you expect if you offend all your 
best friends thus?” she said, earnestly. 

“IT care not—I expect nothing,” he returned, ‘It 
will only dull the pain to have a fiercer pang; if it 
were possible. Do not attempt to detain me, Maud, 
let me go and struggle as I may. Hardships, ay, and 
misery may do their work; I am content.” 

Lady Maud still hesitated. 

“Suppose you were needed—suppose trouble or 
illness-overtook her or us,” she asked, ** would not yon 
repent your rashness, Gilbert ?” 

“ No,” he replied, vehemently. “No. It is no part 
of my. birthright to devote my life to proud ingrates 
like them. And you, yes, you are thoughtless and, like 
all the daughters of prosperity, blunted and insen- 
sible to sorrow. That does not touch you.” 

As he spoke his eyes suddenly rested on her half- 
averted face. 

Its expression seemed to startle him from his pre- 
engrossment, 

* Mand, is it possible that you are not happy, you, 
in the very heyday of all that is the most desired by 
your sex ?” he went on, sarcastically. “You are go- 
ing to marry rank and wealth by your own choice. 
You need not complain, ‘you cannot sympathize with 
me, I do not ask it—I want no pity. Farewell, 
Maud. It is better that I should go, lest worse misery 
happen.” 

And ere she could even utter a word, in her half- 
stunned bewilderment, he was gone. 

She felt strangely desolate as he disappeared. Not 
that her nature and his had ever sympathized. But 
there was something in him that gave her an idea of 
support, help in time of need, that she uever felt 


-where her own brother was concerned—still less in 


the suitor who should have taken the place of all 
others in her heart. 

Meanwhile Gilbert hastily rushéd to his room, 
packed up such articles as he most needed and gave 
directions toa servant as to the rest of his wardrobe 
and belongings to be forwarded to London. 

Then, without one’ word: of adieu to any other 
momber of the household, he leaped on the horse that 





had been a birthday present from the marquis, and 
rode off in the direction of the station. 

Yet as he passed the park gates his resolution 
wavered. 

Once and again ho looked back at the house that 
had been the home of his early years, and which now 
held all that was dearest to him in the world. 

“ Shall’ I desert her now, when she is blindly rush- 
ing on her fate,?’* he muttered, pulling the bridle rein 
so suddenly that the horse reared on his haunches, 
and then darted off at a pace which his master could 
not for the moment check. 

On small things the destinies of a life, ay, and of 
many lives turn. 

And that accidental waywardness of the high- 
couraged animal decided Gilbert Dorrington’s pre- 
sent course and the fature career of himself and'more 
than one connected with him in heart and in blood. 

Ere another half-hour had passed he was iu an ex- 
press train, whirling away to Shrewsbury en route 
for—he scarcely knew where—anywhere to escape 
from himself, and from the memories that haunted 
him, the evil andthe jealousies and resentments that 
he knew would. rankle and fever in his nature till 
time or stern self-control should calm and deaden the 
fire into ashes, 

There was some time yet to elapse before the train 
connecting the line with one starting for either 
Liverpool or London would leave, and Gilbert 
lounged into the refreshment-rooms to pass away the 
delay in:taking what even a pre-engrossed and sorrow- 
ful brain must require to support the more physical 
system, 

There was only one.other person in the room at 
the moment. And perhaps froin that circumstance, 
or the very weariness of his own miserable fancies 
brooding on themeelves, Gilbert’s atteution seemed 
especially attracted to him. 

He was sitting on one of the side sofas, with a small, 
worn-looking bag at his side, and his eyes fixed on 
the doorway with the air of a person who was 
anxiously expecting the advent of some one for whom 
he was especially waiting. 

Gilbert had thus time to:study his whole appear- 
ance and features while yet himself quite unob- 
served. 

He was a thin, rather shrunken individual, whoso 
whole aspect bore the marks alike of a hard and 
severe life or else a wearying illness which had ab- 
solutely drained, as it were, the very juices and 
springs of life. Yet the limbs were firm and vigorous, 
the frame almost painfully spare, and yet with muscles 
that. were rather developed than weakened, as it 
would seem, by the utter absence of the flesh that 
ought to have covered and concealed their knotted 
lines. 

Gilbert Dorrington caught himself speculating on 
the autecedents and the rank of the individual in 
question, 

He. was. shabbily dressed;.and all belonging to 
him bore, marks. of toil and hardships, and still 
there was something in the eyes and in the whole 
expression and bearing of the man that had not pre- 
cisely the stamp of plebeian or of ignoble birth and 
breeding. 

Gilbert was perplexed, He felt a most unaccount- 
able, even absurd desire to know the sound of ‘the 
man’s voice and judge from his manner how far the 
anomalies of his appearance might be justified or ex- 
plained by his words or manner. 

“They area long time bringing in my simple din- 
ner,” he said, at last, when the stranger’s eyes turned 
earuestly in his direction. “ Are you in the same case 
—waiting for refreshments?” 

“T? no,” exclaimed the stranger, with a kind of 
start, as if astonished at being addressed. 

The voice was somewhat harsh and cracked, but 
still the accent and the tone had certainly no coarse- 
ness in it. 

“Qh, I beg your pardon,” returned Gilbert. “I 
thought ‘perhaps you were being detained like my- 
self, and going'to while away the time in the samo 
agreeable manner.” 

The man laughed rather sarcastically. 

“You do not know asI do the possibility of being 
long without food or rest,” he said. “1 am inarcd 
to such things, as you may imagine,” and he glanced 
at his own ‘worn, brown hands, that certainly seemed 
as if many’a hard day’s labour had been won out of 
their firm muscles. 

“ There is no knowing what may be done by any 
of us, except by experienco,” replied Gilbert; “ but 
still we generally imagine that where there is hard 
living and hard work it ruins the health and 
slortens life.” 

“Scarcely'so much as luxury and idlonoss,” roplicd 
the man, sarcastically. ‘ But I ought not to speak so 
freely when most likely I am addressing ono born to 
their possession.” 

And his eyes fell on the thick rug and th) brast~ 
mounted Russia leather bag, the silver-tipped’ cano 
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and other trifles that lay by the young man, and 
spoke, as well as his dress, of wealth and refinement. 

Gilbert’s answer was stopped by the entrance of 
the waiter and the dinner he had ordered, which was 
certainly good enough to justify the delay. 

“Will you not join me?” he said, kindly, to the 
stranger. ‘ We are, I should suppose, fellow-travel- 
lers, aud if you will share my simple dinner I should 
be glad, even at the risk of the luxury you reprobate,” 
he added, smilingly. 

The man gave a faint response to the smile of the 
young host. 

‘You are very kind, sir. I am poor, though not 
exactly penniless,” he said ; “and ‘if I do accept your 
kindness it is rather because it is pleasant to find such 
a friendly welcome on returning to old England.” 

“Then you have been abroad?” asked Gilbert, as 
he assisted the stranger to some of the edibles. 

“ Yes,” was the curt reply. “Ihave. Things are 
much changed since I went away; and it will no 
doubt be the same when I shall meet er look for the 
friends I have left behind me. It isenough to make 
one regret a return,” he added, bitterly. 

Gilbert grew interested in spite of his own pre-en- 
grossed ideas. 

“Then you have friends—relations in your own 
country ?’’ heasked. “ Have you not had news of 
them during your absence ?” 

“ Perhaps,” returned the stranger; “at any rate I 
can do without such poor, weak consolation if neces- 
sary. And my first chief errand here is fora friend, 
who has commissioned me to ascertain the condition 
of some very dear to him. Perhaps you can direct 
me, sir, to what I want to find,’”’ he continued, hesita- 
tingly. 

“T can scarcely tell, unless you give me some bet- 
ter clue than such vague words, my friend,” Gilbert 
replied, with a half-amused, inquisitive smile. 

“Oh, nothing very difficult, sir. I daresay there 
are law lists that will tell me all I am anxious to as- 
certain,” observed the stranger. “It is a gentleman 
of the name of Bolton, whom my friend sent me to 
find. And, as ill luck will have it, the letters he gave 
me and directions to him and some other people are 
all at the bottom of the sea. I was overtaken in a 
shipwreck, you see, sir, and that swept away every- 
thing I had, or I should scarcely present the appear- 
ance that may well shock you,” Lhe went on, with a 
strange, covert smile. 

Gilbert Dorrington was somewhat perplexed at his 
manner, 

Was he mad, or an imposter, or an unlucky, simple- 
minded refugee returning from along and unfortun- 
ate absence from his native land? In any case he 
felt a remarkable interest in the desolate stranger. 

** You are right,” he said, kiudly, “if Mr. Bolton isa 
lawyer, he must be easily discovered. And if you need 
dunds, my good friend, I will be happy to assist you, 
as far as my own slender means will allow. I 
am but a struggling man myself, but I have still a 
few pounds to bestow on one more needy and helpless 
than I am in purse or health or friends.” 

(To be continued.) 





Tue Brive Gum in THE GARDEN.—The species 
varies considerably in habit and the shape of its 
leaves, for I have grown several distinct forms 
under the same name. The one I have grown 
during the last two years has dark green lanceolate 
foliage, about two inches in length. I have grown 
it both in pots and the open ground without any 
difficulty whatever. There are many plants better 
deserving the gardener’s attention than the 
Eucalyptus ; nevertheless one or two plants may be 
grown with advantage, I have found it useful for 
cutting from, as the small tender branches are well 
adapted for mixing with cut flowers in vases, 
especially during the winter season. The leaves, 
when passed through the hand, or bruised in any 
way, emit a very pleasant myrtle-like odour. If a 
few of those planted out during the summer are 
lifted in the autumn and potted, and kept in a cool 
greenhouse, they will be found useful for cutting 
from during the following winter. ‘To raise a stock 
of plants is easy enough. The seed is sown in 
shallow pans, which are placed on a hotbed, and 
immediately the plants are large enough to handle 
they are potted off separately, and when nicely 
established they are removed to the greenhouse. 
Thrips are especially partial to the foliage, and if 
they are kept in a high temperature and suffer from 
dryness at the root, the leaves will soon be attacked 
with this pest. As an instance of the rapidity of 
growth of the blue gum, even in this country, I will 
just mention that the tallest of my plants attained a 
height of ten feet in twelve months from the time 
the seed was sown. It bloomed with me in March 
last, but the flowers were of no beauty, being of 
small size and of a greenish-white. The plants 
#0on became leggy and bare at the bottom, and I 





would strongly advise those who intend growing it 
to raise a stock from seed every year. In kind 
climates, such as Cornwall and Devonshire, it would 
probably do exceedingly well, and attain a con- 
siderable height before cut down by the frost, as it 
will most likely live through a mild winter.—G. M. 








THE ALBERT MEDAL, 


Tue Council will proceed to consider the award of 
the Albert Medal for 1874, early in May next. This 
medal was instituted to reward “ distinguished merit 
in promoting Arts, Manufactures, or Commerce,” and 
has been awarded as follows: 

In 1864, to Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B., “ for his great 
survice to Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, in the 
creation of the penny postage, and for his other -re- 
forms in the postal system of this country, the bene- 
fits of which have, however, not been confined to 
this country, but have extended over the civilized 
world,” 

In 1865, to His Imperial Majesty, Napoleon IIL., 
“ for distinguished merit in promoting in many ways, 
by his personal exertions, the international progress 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, the proofs of 
which are afforded by his judicious patronage of Art, 
his enlightened commercial policy, and especially 
by the abolition of passports in favour of British 
subjects.”” 

In 1866, to Professor Faraday, D.O.L., F.R.S., for 
“ discoveries in electricity, magnetism, and chemistry, 
which, in their relation to the industries of the world, 
have so largely promoted Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce.” 

In 1867, to Mr, (now Sir) W. Fothergill Cooke and 
Professor (now Sir) Charles Wheatstone, F.R.S., in 
“ recognition of their joiut labours in establishing the 
first electric telegraph.” 

In 1868, to Mr. (uow Sir) Joseph Whitworth, F.R.S., 
LL.D., “for the invention and manufacture of instru- 
ments of measurement and uniform standards, by 
which the production of machinery has been brought 
to a degree of perfection hitherto unapproached, to the 
great advancement of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce.” 

In 1869, to Baron Justus von Liebig, A ssociate of 
the Institute of Frauce, Foreign Member of the Royal 
Society, Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, etc., “for 
his numerous valuable researches and writings, 
which have contributed most importantly to the de- 
velopment of food-economy and agriculture, to the 
advancement of chemical science, and to the benefits 
derived from that science by Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce.” 

In 1870, to M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, “ for services 
rendered to Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, by 
the realization of the Suez Canal.” 

In 1871, to Mr. Henry Cole, C.B., * for his impor- 
tant services in promoting Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, especially in aiding the establishment and 
development of International Exhibitions, the de- 
velopment of Science and Art, and the South Ken- 
sington Museum.” 

In 1872, to Mr. Henry Bessemer, “ for the eminent 
services rendered by him to Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, in developing the manufacture of steel.’’ 

In 1873, to M. Michel Eugene Chevreul, * for his 
chemical researches, especiallyin reference to saponi- 
fication, dyeing, agriculture, and natural history, 
which for more than half a century have exercised a 
wide influence on the industrial arts of the world.” 








Tue library of the American Congress now con- 
tains 258,752 volumes, of which number 12,407 were 
added in the course of last year. Tho librarian re- 
ports the accessions. to the library as unusually 
valuable, including an almost complete set of the 
county histories of England, purchased in London, 
and very important as throwing light upon the history 
and genealogy of thousands of American families. 
Besides the above, the library has about 50,000 
pamphlets, In the copyright department there have 
been 16,352 entries made during the year, and the 
librarian has paid into the treasury the sum of 13,404 
dollars as the receipt from copyright fees. 

Tue SweEermMeaT TRADE IN FRance.—The 
manufacture of bonbons is carried on all over 
France, and in Paris alone there are upwards.of 200 
shops, employing over 1,000 hands that are engaged 
in this industry. The men earo from 1°30 to 8irs, 
per day, and the women from 1 to 4frs. The 
manner in which liqueur bonbons are made is ex- 
tremely simple, The sugar preparation, reduced to 
a fine powder, is spread over a tray, and. upon this 
single drops of the liqueur are allowed to fall; the 
tray is then shaken, aud the pulverized sugar forms a 
coating round the several drops of fluid, which can 
be increased at will to any thickness, The amount 
of indirect industry isenormous. The last published 
statistics show that the sweetmeat trade of France 





exceeds 12 million francs. Perhaps the greatest 
marvel is to find that the country itself expends 10 
millions of this sum. 

Gicantio Fir.—A splendid specimen of a Scots 
fir, natural grown, was measured the other day in 
the Royal Forest of Ballochbuie. No accurate idea, 
of course, could be obtained, beyond a haphazard 
guess at its contents in solid feet; nor of its 
altitude, though the latter may be pretty safely 
stated at from 70 to 80 feet. ‘The enormous circum- 
ference of the gigantic specimen was taken at 18 
inches above the ground, where it measured 162 
inches, or 13} feet. Its existence, as may be 
imagined, isan exceptional rarity even in the Bal- 
lochbuie Forest—one of the fiuest, if not the very 
finest, stretches of Scots firs, in all Scotland. Its 
towering canopy—for it stands isolated—must have 
stood the rude blasts of centuries, though how many 
of the latter may be left is a question for the atten- 
tion of some genius versed in the mysteries of 
forestry and woodcraft. 

ALTHOUGH the wood pigeons are building their 
nests in the garden of the Tuileries, and the crows 
theirs in the pleasure ground of Rothschild in the 
Rue Lafayette, yet people are not reconciled to the 
belief that they have had their orthodox dose of 
winter. Perhaps, never a winter seen in Paris so 
mild, and atthe same time so fatal from its very 
clemency. Sickness is very general, and an inhabi- 
tant without some affection of the throat or lungs 
is as rare as a white blackbird, not as a white crow, 
since the Jardin d’Acclimation now breeds these 
curiosities, “In Paul de Kock’s pet suburb - of 
Romainville, the lilaes are reported to be on the 
point of bursting into flower. The public gardens 
aud promenades are being swept and garnished, 
receiving a “between-season” toilette, like the 
ente-saison fashion for ladies. 

Ossects oF, Prry.—There are many who would 
have the greatest sympathy for a crooked back who 
have none for a crooked temper ; and thousands who 
would lead a blind man tenderly out of danger who 
cast stumbling-blocks in the way of one blinded by 
rage, or jealousy, or wounded pride, or by eome in- 
born evil tendency over.which be, has no control. 
Yet the crooked temper is the worse affliction of the 
two, and the blindness of bad passions is a deeper 
darkness than any that ever veiled man’s eyes. We 
suppose it very rarely occurs to any of .us 10 say, 
* Tam so grieved for him, he is in such a dreadful 
rage.’ Nay, there are people who strive to inflame 
a bad temper—who like to make him angry, or her 
jealous, “ for the fun of it.” In the name of all thatis 
horrible, what “‘ fun ” can there be in seeing a demon 
fill a man’s body? We should have. pity for the 
wicked, pity for the evil-doer, Not the cold pity of 
one who stands afar and draws back his garment as 
from a leper, but a genuine pity for those who do 
wrong, for those who have evil tempers and raging 
passions; and like the judicious mother who, when 
her children quarrelled, put them to bed and admini- 
stered some harmless bitter medicine for the “ cross- 
ness,” as though it had been whooping-cough or 
measles, let us regard ill-temper as a disease that 
afflicts our friend, and strive to accelerate his re- 
covery. 

A New. Usg ror CHICKEN FEAtTHERs.—Chicken 
feathers are amongst those waste products of the 
farm of which no regular means of utilization has 
heretofore been suggested. Myriads of them-are 
strewn over the barn yard, packed into the floor of 
the chicken-house, or are converted into positive 
nuisances by the wind, which bestrews them over 
lawns and flower beds. But feathers may be easily 
prepared so as to render them very valuable. The 
operation is to cut the plume portions of the feathers 
from the stem, by means of ordinary hand scissors. 
The former are placed in quantities in a coarse bag, 
which, when full, is closed and subjected to a 
thorough kneading with the hands. At theend of 
five minutes, the feathers, it is stated, become dis- 
aggregated and felted together, forming a down, per- 
fectly homogeneous and of great lightness, It is even 
lighter than natural eider down, because the latter 
contains the ribs of the feathers, which give extra 
weight. The material thus prepared is worth, and 
readily sells in Paris for about 8s.a pound. About 
16 troy ounces of this can be obtained from the 
feathers of an ordinary sized pullet; and this on the 
above valuation, is worth about 10d. The chicken 
down is said to form a beautiful cloth when woven. 
For about a square yard of the material a pound and 
a half of down is required. The fabric is said to be 
almost indestructible, as, in place of fraying or wear- 
ing out at folds, it only seems to felt the tighter. It 
takes dye readily, and is thoroughly waterproof. 

Wat arg You Wortn ?—Young man, just leav- 
ing home, what are you worth? I fancy I see your 
face beaming with joy and satisfaction at the idea of 
leaving the parental roof, I perceive that you have 
not that which many of the sons of this world call 
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riches, but the glow of healthis unmistakably visible 
in your face, and ambitiou says: “I, too, am here to 
farther the designs of this young man.” These 
surely are riches which no money can buy. Start 
right, young man, with these Heaven-given riches; 
let. no robber enter your tenement of clay who shall 
rob you of these priceless gems. The paths leading 
from your dear old home will never be forgotten by 
you. There virtue and innocence walked as guardian 
angels with you, lest some ruthless hand should rob 
the parent stem of its choicest fruit. As you know 
more of the world you will inquire of yourself, “ What 
am I worth?’ The answer will be according to what 
you have been since you took a farewell of home and 
friends. If the course you have pursued has been the 
one your parents marked out for your following you 
are bound to congratulate yourself that you are 
worth no less to-day than when you clasped hands 
with the world and marched out to meet its stern 
realities; but if on the other hand you have tried to 
sail your craft without consulting the chart, you may 
ere long strike the rocks, and find the same grave 
that many another has found by experience and fool- 
hardiness, In this world there is but one road to suc- 
cess. The way to true greatness and worth is not 
that which many of our wealthy men took when they 
started in life. ‘l’o be sure they have attained riches, 
but wealth often comes through dishonesty and atrain 
of other causes. The world calls men shrewd and 
sharp who get gain by vicious practices ; but they 
who love the great Creator and fear not man are the 
only truly successful men ; and when the opportunity 
comes they practise honesty and the right. 








GEORGIE, 


Miss GARNIER sat making hieroglyphics with the 
long handle of her parasol: another Ariadne writing 
én the sand, ‘but, instead of bemoaning a recreant lover, 
hers was as loyal as the majority of men perhaps 
more thoroughly loyal than some who made greater 
protestations. She had brought his letter out with 
uer, nud had been reading it. Whether it was the 
epistle, the scene, the season, or her own heart, that 
gave her a little pang and secret longing for what she 
tad not she could hardly have told. At twenty-seven 
she would have scouted tle idea of being romantic. 

The season was August, after a week of storm. 
The air had in it the crisp, breezy richness of Sep- 
tember, and the sky was full of drifting clouds with 
a wonderful blue for background, and a sun with 
orange-red tints. Autumn always inspired her. She 
eeemed to glow and dazzle in it with a strange bril- 
liancy, like a ripening maple leaf. So there was no- 
thing amiss with the season. 

The scene was a long stretch of sea level with 
crested waves tramping up the sandy beach, At this 
point it was rather craggy and irregular, with rocks 
standing out iu the water, looking like miniature 
islands—just the spot to dream away a hot summer 
day. Toward the north and east the beach was 
smooth and hard as a floor. 

The westward-going sun burnished the rocks and 
made odd little Rembrandt effects of light and shade. 
She had been watching them, and wishing she were 
an artist ; and then, as the long, graceful waves came 
racing and tumbling over the shining sand, she wished 
she were a poet. Would either have kept her from 
engaging herself to Leonard McArthur? 

The secret is out with that. There was a 
emothered dissatisfaction continually smouldering until 
some wayward mood brought it to a sudden out- 
burst of flame, and then at such times she always 
went off for a good long, solitary think. She, took 
herself bravely in hand ; said, in her straightforward 
way: 

“Georgiana Garnier, you are much the same as 
other women—no genius, no great beauty, not re- 
markable in any way. Hundreds of such women 
marry when their time comes, live a pleasant, respec- 
table life, and each drops into her grave at last much 
jamented, while her husband, if she leaves one, soon 
consoles himself with a new love. And so the world 
goes on.” 

She geherally treated herself to the barest of com- 
mouplaces.. They were like a bitter, wholesome tonic. 
To-day they had not answered the purpose, or else 
she would have overleaped the barrier that ordinarily 
restrained ber. “Rent ? 

For she had fallen into an unusual Fétrospection of 
the past. Like a picture, one day ten years ago had 
risen up before her, and would not be thrust out of 
sight: He and she scrambling over rocks on the sea 
coast, only it was many miles away from here. She 
was seventeen, bright, winsome, full of fire and 
spirit—a girl to contest every inch of questionable 
Supremacy, to try for the mastery, to despise weak- 
tess, but when conquered to yield in a grand, ten- 
der manner, to be sweeter than any promises she 





have understood her better, but love always is un- 
reasonable. 

They had scrambled and climbed ; she had insisted 
on going this way, he that. 

“ T’know this coast by heart,” he said, impatiently. 
“T have travelled it since early boyhood. ‘I'hat path 
is too rough and dangerous for a woman.” 

She gave a scornful little laugh, and went on. 
He followed, of course, rather sulkily, until he saw 
her going into real danger, caught a glimpse of the 
stretched-out hand and imploring face, ani when 
they came to their every-day senses he had her 
clasped in his arms, and was covering her face with 
kisses, and she was passionately bewailing her un- 
worthiness, her temper, her impatience of restraint, 
and promising to become an angel for his sake. 

Even now, after ten years, and much experience, 
she admitted there had never been any episode in her 
life like that, Fora month she was perfectly happy. 
They had come to this rugged coast for the benefit 
of her father’s health, and were staying at an hotel, 
while Burton Rollins lived in the town some dis- 
tance from the beach, and was chief clerk in the 
thriving little bank—in fact, he was a young man 
who would make his mark anywhere. Mr. Garnier 
liked him, and consented to the engagement. Bur- 
ton spent every leisure moment with his darling. 
They made no secret of their love—why should 
they ? 

There was one heart in the town filled with pangs 
of hate and envy. Mr. Rollins was a great favourite 
with Mr, Cummings, the bank manager, and for a 
year or two had lived in his house. ‘There were 
two daughters, Blanche and Evelyn. Like their 
mother, they were fair and delicate, and admitted to 
be the leading beauties of the town. Rather haughty 
and exclusive, they had snubbed their neighbours 
who aspired to be lovers, and passed the bloom of 
girlhood on theipeparent stem. But Blanche Cum- 
mings had resolved to win Burton Rollins. In her 
narrow, selfish fashion, she loved him, and he bid 
fair to gain both wealth and position. 

Miss Garnier troubled her head about no one. She 
cared nothing about acquaintances. She saw them 
occasionally in the elegant phaeton, or at church, 
but, not possessing a jealous temperament, she was 
satisfied with her lover’s first explanation. Indeed, 
they were so different from anything she liked or ad- 
mired, that she passed them by loftily. 

The month came to an end, 

Mr. Garnier,.much improved, returned to London 
with his daughter, School days were over for Miss 
Georgie, so she had nothing to do but to make much 
of her father, write to her lover, and enjoy herself. 
The engagement lasted eight months. During that 
time there had been two quarrels and two reconcilia- 
tions, tender, passionate love, rarest and most satisfy- 
ing happiness, and no little doubt and misery. In- 
terviews would have been better than the letters, for 
the little misunderstandings could have been ex- 
plained. Both were exacting and impatient, and per- 
haps somewhat arbitrary. 

The third dispute proved fatal. 

Mr. Rollins gave her an opportunity to concede 
certain points, which she proudly declined. He was 
quite convinced by this that their eagagement was 
au unwise one, that it would not lead to permanent 
happiness, and.that it would be wiser to break it now, 
instead of making themselves miserable for a life- 
time. 

She answered sharply and suddenly, agreeing with 
him. She would persuade no man to take her against 
his better judgment. By this time she had learned 
that with her charms she was not likely to go beg- 
ging. Yetin her heart Georgiana Garnier fully be- 
lieved that he would think better of it, that he would 
come back to her. So she went on her way carelessly, 
danced and smiled and flirted, and Burton Rollirs 
heard of it, 

**T thought she loved me,”’ he said to himself, sadly. 
“T do believe I can never care so much for auother 
woman, never; and yet it is like glimpses of heaven 
with the torments of purgatory. But if she had loved 
me, if she had sent one tender line——’’ 

Early the following winter he married Miss Blanche 
Cummings. She had always hated the episode of her 
less fortunate rival. One day she ventured to sneer 
at her. 

Burton Rollins’s face was in a blaze. 

“Don’t do that,” he said, in a husky tone, ‘ Miss 
Garnier is nothing,to you now. And you knew of 
this before I askéd you to marry me.” 

** Miss Garnier never could have been anything to 
me, not even an acquaintance—a girl like that run- 
ning round the world after lovers——” 

“Do not make me regret that I did not marry her,” 
and he looked steadily into; his wife’s face, She 
would hardly brave such eyes a second time, 

He really had not meant to marry Miss Blanche. 
The greater part of the love-making had been on her 





would ever make. If Burton Rollins could only 


her soul was like her long, thin fingers, it held on 
tenaciously, 

The newly-wedded couple remained at home. 
Rollins speculated with his father-in-law, became 
chairman of a railway, and member of Purliament. 
He was ambitious of distinction. It was rumoured 
afterward that he had been offered a fine position 
abroad, but that it was not accepted. 

By this time Mr. Cummings was dead, and had left 
but little for his family, being heavily involved in 
speculation. Mr. Rollins’s home was theirs. Being 
a sharp, shrewd, business man, with strong political 
leanings, a hearty, wholesome nature, genial among 
his masculine friends, but rather reserved at home, 
the women had it all their own way there, and he 
seldom interfered. 

Miss Garnier’s life had not been entirely unevent- 
ful. Rollius’s marriage was a blow to her, but she 
would not own it. 

“So much fora man's love, papa,” she said, laugh- 
ingly. 

“T can hardly believe it. Letmesee. Miss Cum- 
mings was one of those milk-white girls who used to 
ride about the beach. I'll venture that Burton has a 
termagant for a wife. I don't know why, Georgie, 
but I took an unusual liking to him. You are quite sure 
~~ you-—”" aud Mr. Garnier studied his daughter's 

ace. 

“‘T couldn’t endure a tyrant. It is your fault; you 
have spoiled me, dear papa.’ 

And she buried her face in his soft gray beard. 
Tears were so near, but he must not see them. 

“No, my darling, I meant—you are a little hasty, 
you know; perhaps I have spoiled you,” he returned, 
with half-regretful tenderness. 

“Then if the young men will not marry me you 
will have tokeep me all the days of your life.” 

And her gay laugh was enough to reconcile him to 
such an infliction, 

But alone in her own room there was no brave 
smiling. 

“T shall get over it in time,” she said to herself. 
“ People always do. And if he had truly loved me, 
he could not have married so son,” 

There were two bright, happy years with her 
father. She was quite a belle, had lovers and offers 
in abundance, and then came her great loss and grief. 

Mr. Garnier had not been a very prudent man, and 
Georgie had taken no heed for the morrow. She 
was left comfortable, but not rich. An income of five 
hundred pounds a year was assured to her, and soine 
real estate that might in after years be very valuable, 

She had a year of seclusion and sorrow, then sho 
went abroad with her father’s dearest friend and his 
wife, who. was something of an invalid. Just before 
she went she received a paper containing Burton 
Rollins’s speech on some question of the day. For an 
instant it thrilled her with the old joy, and then she 
remembered. He was nothing to her now. 

She was past twenty-three when she returned from 
the Continent, a pretty, stylish, graceful woman, who 
spoke French aud.German like a native, sang and 
played unusually well, had written some fine art 
criticisms and quite entertaining letters. She was 
bright, vivacious, and possessed a peculiar fascina- 
tion. Mrs. Keith, her father’s sister, begged her to 
share her pleasant home. 

*T shall be so glad’ to have you, Georgie,” she 
said, with heartfelt warmth. ‘‘ Now that Grace is 
married I feel absolutely lost,and am counting on 
the time when my grandchildren will be large enough 
to become companionable. I cannot endure living 
alone. Do come.’’ 

Mrs. Keith was possessor of a handsome mansion, 
where there was not much pretension but a good 
deal of comfort. ‘I'wo female servants and a coachi- 
man were sufficient for her necessities. Georgio 
would fain have made some return, but her aunt 
over-ruled the idea. 

So there she was, a young woman pleasantly 
situated, with no particular bent or genius, and no 
especial demand for exertion. If she could have 
painted a picture or written a poem—even a novel 
would have consoled her; but these three were 
beyond her. So she went into society, was brilliant, 
sweet, social and cold by turns, and, as the years 
went on, rather ennuied. She was admired, flirted 
a little, and had some very good offers of marriage, 
which she declined, to her aunt’s great surprise. 
Very few of her friends agreed about her. Some 
were extravagant in regard to her beauty, while 
others thought her almost plain. Expression did 
everything for her face, though her features were 
passable. But the wonderful lights and shades, the 
glow and earnestness, and above all the nobility of 
truth and honour, made her radiantly handsome at 
times. 

Do you wonder if she remained single for the sake 
of an old girlish memory? She would have scouted 
the idea, It was simply because she had not loved 





side. She had caught his heart in the rebound, aud 








any man, and so far had not been tempted by any- 
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thing else. Two or three had crossed her orbit 
whom she admired very much, but there had been 
a reason sufficient to keep her heart whole in every 


ase. 

She had never seen Burton Rollins since the last 
visit to her father’s house when..they had been 
extravagantly happy. She had; heard of his ad- 
dressing this or that meeting, and found that he 
carried considerable weight. Men spoke of him 
warmly. And one winter in Brighton a bevy of 
ladies were discussing him, 

“T hope the Government will put him into some 
important and prominent position,” said a fair, 
motherly woman. “Men of such talentsand power 
ought not to be kept in the background. And he is 
so thoroughly honest and true.” t 

“ What a pity he did not accept the foreign ap- 
pointment. Wag it truo that hia wife would not let 
him, Mrs. Lindsey? You know all about them.” 

‘I do suppose the real causo was hex objection,” 
was the slow reply. 

“ What a shame !” 

“But what a splendid husband,” exclaimed a 
pretty young girl. _* I was half in love with him last 
winter. ‘Tell me, Mrs. Lindsey, is there the slightest 
chance ?” 

“Tam afraid not,” and Mrs.’ Lindsey shook her 
head. “I wish fate had been a little fairer with him, 
Hr. is one of the; men one longs to»see perfectly 
happy.” 

t His wife is an:invalid, is she not ?” 

“Then it was doubly kind in him ~ot to: go,” said 
the young enthusiast. 

“Yes, Mrs. Rollins is an invalid. When I first 
knew her mother, which must be thirty years: ago, 
people thovght her in consumption. Blanche was 
very delicate all through her girlhood, and since the 
birth of her child has confined herself chiefly to the 
house.’ 

“ The prospect is that she will live for ever.” 

“TIsshe nice or pretty ? How did he come to marry 
her?” 

“It has puzzled me. Her family had a fine posi- 
tion in the town, and she was considered pretty, 
though very haughty. But a few years after the 
marriage her father died, leaving them quite. poor, 
and Mr. Rollins has cared for them siuce.” 

“How kind of him! Are there many of them?” 

“Mrs. Rollins’s mother and her sister. And I 
have heard that once, when Mrs. Rollins:was very 
ill, sue made him promise to marry her sister, for the 
sake of her little girl.” 

“ Then there is no hope for me. Oh, Miss Garnier, 
I wish you knew him. You seldom see such a man out 
of a book, and somehow he is just your style, too. 
Wouldn’t she like him, Mrs, Lindsey? Do you not 
believe he will be in Brighton this winter?” 

“It is very probable.” 

“Then she must see him.” 

Georgina Garnier steadied her countenance and 
smiled, but there was a great pang at her heart—the 
old feeling that she had no part nor lot in what con- 
cerned him. He had shut her ont of his life. 

Yet how noble and upright he must be to impress 
people as he did, If—she clenched her small hand 
and compressed her lips—he had loved her, she had 
loved him, they might have. been happy; for to be 
ambitious for another would have given her life its 
groatest satisfaction, But it was all dust and ashes. 

She was tired and dispirited when - Leonard 
McArthur asked her to marry him, Aunt Keith had 
been politely tormenting her about marriage, and re- 
minding her that in six months more she would’ be 
twenty-seven, Some day some one would badgerher 
into matrimony, and she did like Mr. MoArthur, 
They had been such good friends. -He treated her 
like a sensible human being ; argued a point with‘her 
coolly and calmly; was courteous, gentlemanly, 
honest ; a man of some means, and ina good business, 
thirty-two or three years of age. Ho was matter-of- 
fact, but. not commonplaco. dis lovo-making was 
like himself, If it-had been more extravagant or de- 
monstrative it would not have suited her so well, 
She wanted nothing to remind her of the old, sweet, 
lost youth, 

“ You think you like me?” she said, slowly, glanc- 
ing at him out of her peculiar violet eyes, that had a 
sad light in them just now, 

“Like! Why, if I was not sure that I loved you 
1 should not speak,” he answered, in amazement. 

“T ought to tell you one thing before I allow you 
to go any farther. { am not~I mean that [ have been 
—engaged before,” she said, in greater confusion than 
she would have thought possible for her. 

“ Does that mean that your knowledge of men and 
the world is so thorough? Have you'so little faith 
in us?” 

**Oh, no, no,” she said, with a sudden gesture of 
entreaty. “I am awkward at expressing myself. 
Some men desire a woman’s first love ; mine might 
have been unwiso, but it was dear and sweet. I was 





rash and headstrong, and the fault was no doubt 
largely mine. I wanted you to know.” 

“Thank you for the confidence. I suppose most 
women have some little episode -before: they are 
twenty; I think many men go from one fancy to an- 
other until they find a passion so strong that there is 
no farther desire to rove. In my youthful days [ 
must confess to a few idle dreams that came to grief, 
but for years I have seen no woman whom I cared to 
marry until I met you.” 

“I wonder why you like me?” she asked, curiously. 
She never questioned Barton Rollins thus, 

“ Because you suit me. I should always honour 
you, trust you, confide in you. And is not this the 
foundation of the most enduring love?” 

He looked so. good and reliant in his manly strength 
and the beauty of sound health. ‘She could depend 
upon him to the uttermost. ‘A’ reasonably happ 
future lay before her. For the first time-in’ her life 
she felt that she would be foolish not to take it. 4 

They talked themselves into an engagement before 
the evening had ended. No feverish, exhausting 
passion here, no jealous doubt ; a tranquil, useful life, 
with something to do—bher great want. 

Mrs. Keith was delighted. Mr. McArthur came 
and went in a charmingly friendly manner, To-day 
he brought some violets for Georgie’s hair; to-morrow 
a tea-rose and a few geranium leaves for her snowy 
throat; then a book that he liked, or a piece of fusie 
that betrayed a cultivated taste. He was proud of 
her talent too, and besought ler to ‘use’ it, bringing 
some of his literary friends to visit her. 

Towards the close of June, Mrs. Keith determined 
to go to the seaside, not feeling im her usual health. 

“T remember a good many years ago that your 
dear father spent one summer at the seaside, and it 
did him so much good, You‘ were just a slip ofa girl, 
Georgie, and I daresay have forgotten it.” 

“No,” Georgiana replied, in a peculiar tone, 
startled by the thought that what if her aunt shoald 
want to go to the same place, 

“Mr. McArthur hoped, my dear, that I would not 
take you very far away.” 

“Oh,” and Georgie smiled. “I wish we could go to 
some quiet, unfashionable place, and just rest’and re- 
cruit.” 

The desired spot was easily found. Two hotels, 
some boarding-houses, and plenty of summer resi- 
dences were there. 

They took their rooms for two months, though they 
could go up to London for a day or two whenever 
they chose. It was very delightful. 

Mr, Keith made some charming acquaintances, and 
felt quite at home. 

Georgie rode, sailed, took long rambles, and thonght 
persistently of the destiny before her. She ‘tried 
honestly not to think of the past, but never had it 
come before her so vividly: Her’ aunt in delicate 
health here at the seaside, not uilike her father in 
many respects, the wide, suggestive ocean on the 
one hand, the rides and rambles, and, most of all, the 
lover coming to share them with her. 

Ten years had rolled between. Youth and’ joy, 
impulse and impatience were there; here maturer 
years, riper judgment, coolergblood, sense, judgment. 
Wasitso? And did all these make amends for the 
daring, impetuous sweetness of inexperienced love? 

She had received a thoughtful letter from Leonard 
MeArthur that morning, in which he portrayed what 
their future life might be. He was a wise, judicious, 
far-sighted friend. Her life, her advancement, her 
pleasure was always the theme. The uobleness 
touched her strangely. She had been restless ever 
since, and gone out fora long walk by tho breezy 
renggee and then had come up the old life, the old 

ove. 

First she would not think of it, but administered 
to herself a practical reasoning of common scnse. 
But after she sat down in this wild, out-of-the-way 
nook the remembrance of ten years ago rushed over 
her like a sudden summer storm. She sawall in the 
vivid flashes of light; she bent her head to the over- 
whelming gale, and shivered in the great reaches of 
gloom. Thatwas love; this was a puro, high friend- 
ship. 

* Oh, if she 1.ad been wiser in those days; sweeter 
and more generous! If she could go back and con- 
fess! It would not be hard to say “I was wrong, 
impatient, unreasonable. I will do as you wish.” 
How many times sho had been humble to Leonard 
with no quarrol. ‘Then she askéd:herself in all so- 
lemnity if she had any right to marr} Mr. McArthur 
whilo so much of her soul and her memory were linked 
with anothcr. He deserved the best and she could 
not give him tliat. She had tried honestly to shake 
off this influence, but it had been growing surely and 
silently all the summer. Its very hopolessnoss gave 
it a kiud of tenacity. It would never die until sho 
was cold in her gravo. Perhaps she hada weak, 
earthly longing that in the other country all things 


! might be explained. 





Something startled her. There was a tramping 
about in ‘the rocks ‘overhead, and a subdued whist- 
ling that was not a bird. Most‘of the sportsmen had 
returned to tle town; and it was seldom any one in- 
vaded ‘this’ retreat. Ah! an‘old cong, old as the 
hills, one'that her father loved and she used to sing, 
floated over to her fragmentarily : , 

* Bat while I’ve thee before me, 

‘With heart so warm and eyes so bright, 
No clouds can linger o’er me, 

Thy amile turns them all to light.” 

The sound ceased there. She leaned her chin in 
the palm of her hand, and a tear dropped at her feet, 
There was such a strange, solemn stillness. Hadthe 
intruder gone ? 

He had turned the ledge of rock, and‘ was standing 
transfixed as his eyes wandered over the face thus 


Y |' suddenly revealed to him. How little it had changed! 


The fair skin, the drooping bronze-brown lashes, the 
soft pink cheeks, the broad chin' with its dimple, the 
mouth that'was so sweet and could be so disdainful, 
the'straight, proud nose, the turn of the white neck, 
and the floating hair, were just as he had seen them 
dozens of times! He had only to clamber down, to 
clasp her in his arms, and cry: 

“Oh, Georgie, my darling. Were you waiting for 
me ? 

With the frst impulse he gave two great strides, 
and stie spraug up in alarm, He stood before her 
blushing’ and confused, and stammered out: 

“Your pardon, madam! Oh, Miss Garnier! What 
a surprise!” 

“Mr. Rollins!”* and she bowed her head with 


(haughty composure. 


Then he saw that she had changed. The eager, 
impulsive girl was an elegant, reticent woman. How 
much did she remember—what had she forgotten ? 

“ How odd that we have never met before!” he 
exclaimed. “Several times.I have just missed you.. 
I had some friends who were very enthusiastic about 

» 


“Indeed,” she answered, calmly, and raised ber 


yes. 
“ She has been turning to marble all these. years,’” 


he thought to himself. “No man has, ever had the 


courage, or sufficient knowledge to strike the decisive 
blow, and shiver the composure to fragments,” 

“ Have you been spending the summer. here?” ho 
asked, catching at a stra w. 

“Yes, with my aunt,” 

“ And you like it?” 

“We came for quiet and geaair, It has answered 
our purpose, admirably.” 

“You spend most of your time in London?” 

Yes. I have been residing with my aunt for 
several years. Papa died——” 

“Yes, [know. And after that you. went,.abroad- 
Thad friends who met you in Switzerland.” 

“ Ah,” she answered, in an absent way, wonder- 
ing why he had kept himself informod as to her 
doings, 

“'T saw an article from your pen not long ago. You 
have blossomed into a genius.” 

She smiled rather disdainfully, How well he knew 
that peculiar expression. 

They went on with commauplace talk. There was 
a barrier between, everywhere. Could this man and 
this woman once have loved so madly ? 

In some unaccountable way the conversation veered 
round to matrimony. He expressed himself with a 
little bitterness. Was that not. common with married 
men? 

“You have been sensible,” he declared, “ especially 
if you wanted to do anything, make any mark in the 
world, Yet I. suppose youth must have. its foolish 
dreams.” 

“T hardly deserve your commendation,’’ she an- 
swered, with a-sort of silvery sharpness. “Iam no 
genius, and have never aimed at so high. a position. 
And candour compels me to confess that it is my in- 
tention to commit matrimony the coming winter, to 
sink gracefully into a nonentity. We all come to. it. 
sooner or later,” and she laughed, with a touch of 
scorn. 

If she had glanced up—well, then he would have 
been at her feet, tried his fate once. more, and lost. 
Instead, he said, huskily: 

** You love him, of course? I know you havehad 
one chance to marry brilliantly—for money.” 

© “T love himt—of course.” .;. 

A flock of sea birds went sailing above them. The 
tide was coming in fast, 

“Had you vot better return?” he asked, for the 
silence cut his soul like a knife, “ The wind is growing 
chilly.” 

“Do.not wait for me,” and she gave an imperious 
wave of her hand. 

“Farewell. L do not suppose. I shall see you 
again. I hope you may realize your happiest dream,” 
and ho turned, augry at himself. 

* Thank you.” 
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That was all, The. brilliant sunset had faded, 
and the sky was fast glooming over. She went 
home alone, in the gray light, like one iu a dream. 
Now and then she wrung her lands unconsciously. 
She was fighting the old fight again, sore and 
wounded, If she could.go back, if she could say 
the one word, Ah, how foolish to throw away the 
fine gold of one’s life, 

Miss Garnier went. straight to her room, washed 
her face and brushed her hair. There was a little 
note left by her aunt, Mrs. Graham had driven over 
for Mrs. Keith. She would not be home until ten. 

Georgie rang the bell, ordered some toast and tea, 
and took up a book, reading here and there snatches 
that interested her most; all the while debating 
another question in her mind. 

If she had been downstairs, and seen Burton 
Rollins at the table, between two women dressed in 
deep mourning, she could never have written the 
letter that.she did presently. Pride would have 
taken her out of the hands of fate, just as surely as 
it did years before. 

As it was, she wrote with a tender dispassionate- 
ness, clear-eyed, and large-hearted, regretting that 
she had been betrayed into promising, and sorrow- 
ing for his sake that she must inflict such a wound. 
She had tried to love with her whole heart, and 
failed; and less than that was not. worthy of his 
acceptance. She was not willing to add another to 
the list of dissatisfied marriages. She would not 
blame him if after this exhibition of weakness he 
despised her and refused her even the friendship 
that had proved so satisfying; but, whichever way 
he rendered his verdict, she must always estcem 
him as one of the manliest men she had ever known, 
and whose acquaintance had afforded her rare 
pleasure. Even to be forgiven by such a man would 
be an honour. 

Mrs. Keith returned with a little harmless. gossip, 
and the two ladies retired for thé night. They were 
late at breakfast the next morning, and remarked 
two new comers —a thin, elderly lady, very arti- 
ficially gotten up, and a thin, pale, sharp younger 
woman much resembling her. They both devoted 
themselves to the care of an unruly little girl, who 
appeared whimsical to the last degree. 

It seemed to Miss Garnier that there was a familiar 
look about them, But then she had seen so many 
people at hotels and watering-places, aud she was so 
intent just now upon her own affairs. Mrs. Keith 
learned before the day had ended that it was a Mrs. 
Cummings and her daughter and sister, Mrs, Burton 
Rollins. The child was Mr. Rollins’s motherless 
little girl. 

Mrs. Keith glanced askance at her niece, and 
gently sounded her. It was evident she knew 
nothing of these people, did not even mistrust. 
Would the fact of Mr, Rollins being free make any 
difference with Georgie’s feelings? Mrs. Rollins had 
been dead two months, and they had heard no whis- 
per of it—if they could go on until Georgie was 
safely married! How much did she care for this old 
lover? 

Mrs. Keith need not have felt so alarmed. Miss 
Cummings Lad recognized Miss Garnier, and felt now 
that she was her rival, for she meant, if it was pos- 
sible, to secure her brother-in-law, or at least.keep 
him from marrying another. So they kept discreetly 
out of Miss Garnier’s way, Miss Evelyn. comforting 
herself with the fact that Burton Rollins had gone 
away for a while on business. 

Georgie had a little note from Mr. McArthur, who 
had been unexpectedly called away to Edinburgh. 
Her letter would follow him then, and a longer time 
must elapse before she could receive an answer, 
Now that she had taken a decisive step, she wanted 
to reach the end without further delay. 

Her letter was forward to Scotland, 

Sitting at his late dinner, Leonard McArthur 
espied an old friend at the lower end of the. table. 
At dessert Burton Rollins came up aud joined. bim, 
and afterwards accepted an invitation to his room. 

“Why, you look as comfortable as if you meant to 
remain here for life,” said Rollins, lighting a cigar. 
“You always wear such an easy, delightful air. 1 
don’t believe you ever had a trouble in your life, 
You have shown your good sense by shunning matri- 
mony.’ 

“] don’t know,” and McArthur laughed a little. 
“ Even old birds are sometimes caught at last.” 

“You cannot mean——” 

And Rollins’s eyes questioned him eagerly. 

“T may as as well confess. Before Christmas I 
hope to be a married man.” 

“T am sorry, old chap--that is the truth,” 

*T hope to be very happy. You know I am not 
one of your crazily-romantic fellows, My—our en- 
gagement has been of the moderate kind. We esteem 
and admire each other, and friendship is the basis of 
our love. Wehave both passed the days of unreason- 
ing passion, and I think her one of the noblest, 





Som oa and truest of women. I wish you to know 
er. 

“Len, you are hardly at all in love, 
foolish to marry, if you can keep out of it, 
the paradise you dream.” 

“Yet I suppose you had your day of hot, impul- 
sive passion that swept all before it. It is in your 
temperament. Were you any the happier forit ?” 

And Leonard McArthur looked gravely in the face 
of his friend, 

Rollins started, 

“ Yes,” he said, slowly, “I did. liye such a day, 
It lasted eight months. There-were some delicious 
hours that were worth a king’s ravsom. It was in- 
tense, glowing, satisfying life. Heavens! I should 
like to live it over again !” 

“Bat you did not——” 

“No. We quarrelled and made up; ‘we were both 
hasty, wilful, and there was thing im her seul 
that I always believe she nevér'stowed me fully. ‘I 
don’t know—it is all past and gone. There came a 
rupture. Both were proud. 1 took a common-sense 
view of the subject, and said if we cannot agree now" 
how will it be when’we are married? Better give 
her up. Miss Cummings liked me—well, loved me, 
perhaps, and her parents were eager that I should 
marry her. It was a plain, ical, unromantic 
match. I was a good, faithful Husband; that is, I 
gave her everything she wanted; sometimes yielding 
against my better judgment, and when she was cross 
or sullen did:not fly to other women’s smiles. But it 
was a miserable farce on my part, though I think she 
would rather-have had me than not. But I belleve 
now that I would have been happier with the other if 
she had broken my heart in six months. And I say 
to you now, don’t marry this woman unless you love 
her better than your own life; and®she loves you in 
the same manner. You cannot delude yourself’ into, 
bliss.” 

“Why, Burton, I never suppossd-——”” 

“No. Maybe I am foolish for telling it, 

Blanche lived I should not have breathediit, t 

she knew the whole story aud took me/iispite of 

I have never seen the womén untikabsata weeks ago. 
She was cool and. proud, and’ belongs to- another. 
And there it ends, but. no one-cantever stir my heurt 
as she has stirred it. I know whatlove can be.” 

A servant browght in some letters, 
glanced over the busitress notes and at last-came to 
one in a woman’s' hand, long and! closely written. 
Rollins fancied he’ would rather be alone. 


You are 
It is not 


“T think I will sey good-night-taryou. When do | 


you breakfast in the mor ? 

* No, do not go, Rollins, Wait; Thave something 
more to say. How strange that weshould have had 
this confidence about love. I want some advice. Sit 
down again.” hy 

Leonard McArthur was a long while reading his 
letter. It did not take him so entirely by surprise. He 
had trusted to time to overcome Miss Garnier’s 
troublesome scruples ; he had thought them: banished, 
when, lo! here they arose with more than their olden 
force. But for Rollins’s passionate protest he would 
have combated them in his quiet, logical way, and 
perhaps conyinced her again. 

“Read this,” he said, huskily. “It is what we 
were talking about, Is she right or wrong ?”’ 

Rollins took the letter with a spasm of conscientious 
delicacy. What business had he to pore over the 
secrets of an unknown woman’s heart? But this 
writing—so familiar and yet so changed, so strong 
and reliant in the place of girlish carelessness. She 
—Georgina Garnier—writing love-letters to Leonard 
McArthur! Once they had been to him, 

The words blurred before his eyes. Had he ever 
seen this grand and tender side of her character? 
Had she been so reasonable and just with him, so 
afraid of wounding, so gracious in her humility ? Ah, 
if she had ever said this to him : 

“The summer and the seaside have helped perhaps 
to bring back the old romance that [ feel assured now 
will never die. Week by week the knowledge has 
grown upon me, and when I saw him to-day I felt that 
our engagement could no longer be continued in 
truth and honour or justice to you. The poles, are 
more widely sundered than we are, and ever must be, 
for fate has interposed, and rendered even the 
commonest friendship impossible. During nine years 
we have not met; and my hope is that we shall never 
meet again, but to-day I knew in my inmost soul that 
I would rather be miserable as his wife, if fate had so 
willed, than the happy wife of auy other man. Feeling 
this way I have no right to marry you. I dare not 
so sin against my own soul and yours. Let me keep 
my memory and live my own life, your friend if you 
will; if not, bravely going my way alone, proud to 
have been once admired by so noble a man.’ 

Burton Rollins laid down the letter and folded his 
arms across his broad chest. Should he go quietly 
out of these two lives, leaving them to some time re- 


.| she end her 


MedArtliur | 


himself? Would she be too proud to confess to him, 


| sweet hypocrite that she was—that women always 


were in their sensitive self-love ? 

“She is too noble to give up without a struggle,” 
McArthur said. “And yet—if she never could love 
me—if I failed to make her happy? Speak, Rollins, 
from your wider experience,” 

“ Leonard, dear old friend, I will speak the truth, 
first. Iloved this woman. I saw her that unfortu- 
nate day, but she could not have been prouder or 
more self-controlled if she were already a wife. Judge 
if she love me still, I do not think she kuew or 
guessed that——” 

“You were free,”° added McArthur, in a hard, 
strained tone, shading his oyes. 

“ Our paths have diverged so far, our separation 
was go entire. And to-day I believe she would die 
soonér than own this to me. Who can fathom a 
woman’s heart?” 

They sat in-silence a long while, then McArthur 
came slowly round and took his friend’s hand. 

* I give her ta you, Burton,” he said, his voice full 
‘of tender pain. .“I thiake she belongs to you. Oh, 
_niake her happy ; it wasemy dream. If you suppose 
I did notlove her traly and well,-you are much mis- 
taken, Heaven knows this is the hardest wrench of 
my life.” ' 

Burton Rollittgptessed the hand, moved even to 
tears. 

“No,” he said. “The field is yours to try again. 
Custom and pee forbid my speaking.” 

“Do you love-her?” 

“ Heavem knows” and, Rollins bowed his head. 

“When you ate ready’ come and chim her. 
But do not shut me oat of your friendship ;.I ask that.” 

They said) good' night, Yet there was litile sleep 
for’either of them ; for one dared not hope, and the 
other was. too,brave to despair. 

They | pai the next day. McArthur finished 
‘hig; sand returned to Mrs. Keith to find that 
“niece were settling themsclves whore 
Ahey were: for thesautumn. 

The: view between Miss Garner and her 
lover had fn fi much of pain, and yet it brought » 
truer‘and cleararwstite of each other’s feelings. She 
/hid nothing’ from*him now. It was as Rollins sup- 

; she-was‘not eware of Mrs. Rollins’s death. 

“If she cau *be that true toa memory, she de- 
heerves him,” MeArthur thought; so they fell back 
| tortheir oldem status of friendship, 

‘Mrs. Keith! was much annoyed to hear that tho 

pha Been given up 
| “Edoutt iknow what 
she said, hly. 
welto woul 

“As I shoald/ bei if’ E loved him. But he is too 
noble a man’ to’ be from any motive except 
the highest leave)” was!Miss Garnier’s reply. 

Oue evening, when they were alone, McArthur 
spoke of Rollins. He was in London examining the 
relative claims of several business offers, expecting 
to make a change shortly. 

“I want you to see him,” McArthur said. ‘ He is 
avery dear friend of mine, I have spoken of you 
to him.” 

* Burton Rollins!” she exclaimed, slowly. “I, be- 
lieve I knew him years ago, when papa was alive ;’” 
and she tried to look unconcerned. 

“His wife died last summer, and I think she is 
quite tired of his native town,” : 

“His wife! Mrs. Rollins! Though it is not strango. 
that the news did not reach us—we have no commu~ 
nication, When was it?” 

“ Early in July.” 

“Oh! Tonce heard a lady who knew them welk 
say that Mrs. Rollins had made him promise to marry 
his sister, in the event of her death.” 

“TI think not, and I am quite sure that-he does 
not. desire’ to.” 

Miss Garnier bit her lips and blushed crimson, 

“ Do not, bring him here,” she said, sharply. 

“I shall bring him,” was the reply, in a grave 
tone; “I know his secret—yours too.” 

“Oh!” she murmured, brokenly, “you are so 
good, so generous!” 

“ You will tell him the whole truth !” 

“Yes.” 

Burton Rollins came alone. Miss Garnier kept 
her word, Indeed, it would have been difficult to 
conceal anything now. Why shouid she be ashamed 
or afraid of the truth when it was so sweet for him 
to hear? So they came to their true estate at last. 
Mrs. Cummings was much offended when a second 
marriage was broached, and Miss Evelyn spiteful to 
the last degree. Still they did not refuse the cottage 
and the small income he proferred them. Mrs. 
Cummings insisted that she could, not and would not 
yield her dear Blanche’s child to the jealousy of a 
stepmother, and Mr. Rollins acquiesced in their 


Waiting for, Georgie,” 
“Theteare dozens of women 
be only tony to take Mr. McArthur.” 





unite the broken and tangled threads, or speak for 


claim. But Miss Blanche, oddly and perversely 
euough, adores her new mamma. Bs, '. 
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[FROM THE JAWS OF DEATH.] 


GERMAINE WILDE. 


“It is positively shameful!’ ejaculated Lyle 
Curtis. 

“ What?” asked Miss Germaine Wilde, looking up 
from her embroidery. 

“ As if you did not know, Germaine!” 

“IT know? How should 1?” 

“Surely, how should you? What have we been 
talking about for the last half-hour 2” 

“Of the weather, the latest style of visiting- 
cards, Miss Payson’s charity -school, and Kate 
Kershaw.” 

“Kate Kershaw. There you haveit! She is 
bgnutiful and fascinating, and flirts with charming 
science ; and I say it’s a shame.” 

“A shame that she flirts? Cousin Lyle, one 
wouid think you had been wounded.” 

“Not 1. I am all right, But I have known 
Henry Ridgeway from boyhood, and he is the most 
glorious old fellow in the world—worthy of a queen. 
And it makes me growl to think he should waste 
limself on Kate Kershaw.” 

Miss Wilde arched her handsome eyebrows. 

“ Do you think her unworthy?” 

a do. She has no soul. And Henry is all 
€oul.” 

“ Ah! fortunate fellow! 
save in tailor’s bills. 

“Pshaw! Germaine, you are ina sarcastic mood, 
and I donot like you then. What is the matter? 
Was Lawrence inattentive last night?” 

“Lawrence? Really, I do not remember.” 

“Do not remember! And yet engaged to marry 
George Lawrence! Only hear the woman! Wouldn't 
George feel flattered ?” 

“I daresay. You might ask him if you feel any 
curiosity on the subject.” 

“ Germaine, seriously, I am afraid you do not love 


How much he must 





this man you are promised to! Tell me, consin. I 
could not bear to see my little Germaine unhappy.” 

She flushed slightly, and put away the hand Lyle 
Curtis extended to clasp hers. She was not a woman 
to accept sympathy tamely. 

“ Lyle, let us not talk upon this matter. I presume 
I shall marry Mr. Lawrence. I like himas well asI 
do any of the others. I have lived twenty-seven 
years in the world, and I regard loveas a myth.” 

Lyle held up his hands in much borror. 

“ Twenty-seven, aud unmarried! Good gracious, 
Germaine! I don’t wouder you are desperate. 
Let me see the gray hairs. I'll keep the secret for 

” 


She laughed. 
“ My dear Lyle, they will come in time, like all 
other disagreeable things. And now let us talk of 


Henry Kiidgeway. Is there a romance to tell ?” 

“Hardly. It isa very simple story. They met in 
the country. Two young people thrown constantly 
together in a great lonesome house, summer after- 
noons in the woods, moonlight walks, rides at sunset, 
and then the inevitable consequence. She softened 
her pride, and lent a willing ear to words he was 
only too ready to speak. And he believes her noble 
and generous and loyal.” 

“ Perhaps she is.” 

“T tell yon she is not. I know her thoroughly. 
She is a gay, heartless womau of the world. He is 
heir to a hundred thousand, and her income is barely 
sufficient to keep her in pearls and point lace. Don’t 
you see?” 

“Yes, I see. How hot the sun is! 
that fan, Lyle, please.” 

Lyle Curtis looked at his cousin through his half- 
closed eyes. She was an enigma to him; she had 
always been. He saw a dark face flushed in the lips 
and cheeks to crimson, lighted by great luminous 
brown eyes, and framed in wavy bands of black hair. 
The whole face was full of passion; he almost 


Hand me 


trembled with thinking how that woman might love ; 
and yet, by her own confession, she Lad never felt « 
single throb of sweet emotion. 

A sudden idea swept over him. 
that it showed itself in his face. 

“ Well, Lyle, what is it?” she asked, smiling at 
his earnestness. 

“Oh, Germaine! if it could only be! But confound 
it! there are always obstacles in the way.” 

“Inthe way of what?” 

“ Twas thinking of you and Henry Rilgeway— 
and together.” 

“Lyle”—she rose haughtily—“I forgive you 
because you are my cousin; and, were it not too 
much trouble, I would teach this Hénry Ridgeway a 
lesson.” 

“And you would teach yourself at the same 
time,” returned Lyle, warmly. “ J’ll wager a coro- 

” 

“We shall see,” she said, and left him to him- 
self. 

The next morning Henry Ridgeway came to Cedar 
Bluff, came as the escort of Miss Kershaw. 

Old Mark Hartley, the widowed proprietor of the 
finest place for miles round, sought to supply his 
lack of kindred by surrounding himself with tho 
children of his friends; aud every yearin summer 
time the old halls rang with merry voices and festive 
songs. 

Gerieating met Ridgeway or the back piazza. She 
was tying up a stray branch of a rose-bush, and the 
thorns caught her sleeve. 

Ridgeway was smoking just behind her on the 

steps, and she did not perceive him until he spoke 
in a quiet, authoritative way. 

“ You are a captive. Permit me to release you.”’ 

He cut off the offending branch with his knife, 
and detached it from her sleeve, Then their eyes 
met. She looked up at him, he down at her. Her 
forehead reached just to his lips. He thought of it 
even then. 

What a revelation a single glance will sometimes 
maket In that very first mo.nent one soul spoke to 
the other, and the language was understood. Ridge- 
way grew pale as death, and Germaine flushed to the 
roots of her hair. 


It was so now 





She turned from him rudely, and swept into the 
‘hall. From there she went up to her chamber. Shoe 

was supremely angry with him and with herself. 
; He had exercised over her a power she had never 
| felt before—this man, who was to her an utter 
| stranger, and whose heart was in the keeping of 
‘ another woman! 

She made a wicked resolve. The idle words she 
had spoken to Lyle Curtis about tlie lesson she would 
teach Ridgeway, should not be idle words. Sho 
looked in the glass. Her face might help her to 
any conquest. She shut her small hands slowly; 
the action spoke volumes. 

At dinner Mr. Ridgeway was formally presented. 
Germaine acknowledged the introduction with her 
usual haughty grace. 

Ridgeway sat beside Kate Kershaw ; Kate, golden 
of hair, with eyes amber brown, and a complexion 
like cream flushed with meadow strawberry. Her 
voice was soft and sweet as the ocean wind, and her 
smile a glory that made her false, fair face like the 
faces we thiuk the angels wear. 

Ridgeway, cool and calm, talked to Miss Kershaw, 
and occasionally looked at Germaine. I think he un- 
derstood at once how it was to be between them, 

A week of fine weather and pleasure-seeking fol- 
lowed. There were fishing and bathing, and bota- 
nical excursions, and delightful morniaogs in the cool 
parlours, and mellow sunset rambles by the lake- 
side, before the grass grew too wet with summer 
dew. 

Germaine and Ridgeway were polite to each other, 
coldly so, and Kate Kershaw, with the keen instinct 
of a practised flirt, understood them better than they 
understood themselves. But she could afford to be 
quiet, for there was “ better game in the moors,” if it 
could be snared. 

One day the party went to Forest Bluff, a great rock 
rising gradually from the plain, covered mostly with 
scrubby trees, and hanging far out over the sea. 

Germaine strayed away from the others, and went 
out on the extreme verge of the rock, ‘The dizzy 
height fascinated her. She thought she wouldliketo 
stoop over and look down. She did so; but the in- 
secure footing deceived her, and in another second 
she would have been dashed upon the rocks below, if 
Henry Ridgeway had not caught her back. 

One moment he held her tightly to his breast, his 
heart beating so that it almost stopped his breath, and 
then she tore herself from him with rude haste. Her 
eyes blazed, her whole face flashed the scorn and 
anger she felt, 

“ T could almost wish I had let you perish,” he mut- 
tered, between his closed teeth. 





« In his hoarse voice she hada triumph. She had 
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the power to move him, even as he could move her, 
She felt a sort of fierce delight in the thought, and 
she the betrothed of a man who trusted her. She 
scorned herself the next moment, wondering to what 
base depths she was sinking. 

From Lawrence she shrank with a sort of nervous 
read. The touch of his hand angered her. 
vaguely wished she had been in her grave that win- 
ter’s night, six months before, when, in the soft flush 
of chandeliers, the subdued atmosphere of orange 
flowers and hot-house plants, she had promised to be 
his wife. 

A little later she met Lyle Curtis alone. Somehow 
she could not bear to look her cousin in the eyes now, 
so she turned her head away towards the sunset. 

. = took her chin and lifted the face into the 
fight. 

* Germaine,” he said, gravely, “ you are playing a 
dangerous game, and I am not afraid to wager what- 
ever you please that you will lose.” 

Her cheeks grew hot. 

“ Lyle, you are impertinent.” 

“I ask your pardon; but, in teaching Henry Ridge- 
=e 8 lesson, be careful you do not learn it before 

im.” 

The girl’s anger was something terrible. 

Lyle felt himself withoring under it. He tried to 
apologize. 

“My dearest cousin,” he said, “my little Ger- 
maine——” 

But she struck down the arm he would have put 
around her and flew up to her chamber. 

Once there, she fought the battle all over again, 
and came forth victor for the time. And during the 
next fortnight no smile came readier than hers, no 
laugh was more frequent. But at the end of the fort- 
night a change was coming. It brought the first of 
September, and on the fourth day of that month Ger- 
maine and Lawrence were to be wedded, It had all 
been arranged previously, and the party at Cedar 
Bluff was to be a wedding party at the last. 

The night before the wedding Germaine refused to 
come down to the drawing-room. Something made 
her wish to bealone. But after a while the silence 
and the terrible chance for thought made her half 
frantic. She threw on a shawl and stole out on the 
lower piazza, Glancing in at the window, she saw 
Miss Kershaw, cool, calm, and smiling, sitting on the 
sofa beside Henry Ridgeway. Lawrence, gloomy and 
abstracted, leaned against the mantelshelf. 

Germaine seated herself on the trunk of a tree and 
gathered up a handful of the dead leaves at her 
feet. 

A footstep stirred the dry grass. She rose; but a 
strong hand forced her back, and she heard close be- 
side her the heavy breathing of Henry Ridgeway, and 
felt his eyes burning down into her own, 

** Germaine,” he said, hoarsely, “ you are to be 
married to-morrow ?” 

She did not speak. Something choked her. He 
repeated the question. 

“You are to be married to-morrow ?” 

She bowed. 

“ And you do not love, George Lawrence—because 
your whole soul belongs to another !” 

She sprang to her feet, her cheeks flusted, her 
eyes blazing. In that moment of bitter shame she 
could almost have killed Henry Ridgeway, because 
of the humiliation he had put upon her. 

He wrapped his arms around her, and held her to 
his breast so closely she could not struggle. 

“My darling! my darling! forgive me! I love 
youso! Iam half mad! Where is the use of fight- 
ing against itany longer? Yon are mine, and I am 
yours ; and nothing save death shall divide us.” 

In that moment what did he care if Kate Kershaw 
wore the willow, and George Lawrence stood at the 
altar brideless ? 

And suddenly a rustle amid the leaves smote the 
silence ; and, looking up, Germaine and Henry stood 
face to face with Kate and George Lawrence. 

_ Lawrence was the first to recover his self-posses- 
sion. 

He extended his hand to Ridgeway, 

“ A fair exchange is no robbery, is it?’ he asked 
meaningly, 

Germaine and Ridgeway comprehended matters in 
@ flash, and both hearts thanked Heaven devoutly. 

Kate spoke in her cool, silvery tone: 

“Mr. Lawrence is better suited to my taste, Mr. 
Ridgeway ; and I donot think, from appearances, that 
Miss Wilde will break her heart.” 

The next day there was a double wedding at 
Cedar Bluff, and four people were made happy. 

Henry and Germaine married for love, Kate for 
wealth, and Lawrence for beauty. C. A. 


_ Deatu or an Ones Propicy.—Miss D. Heenan, 
sister of the well-kuown American boxer, died some 


days ago in Berlin, literally of suffocation. She was, 


She 5 





says & correspondent, undoubtedly one of the most 
corpulent women in the world,and had been for some 
time exhibiting her not uncomely features and her all 
too solid mass of flesh to an admiring Berlin public, 
together with a selection from the silver cups and 
other presents received by her from enthusiastic 
citizens and crowned heads during the course of her 
travels, when almost without any previous warning 
the poor lady’s career was cut short. 








SCIENCE; 


Tr may be convenient to know that a bronze half- 
penny is exactly an inch broad, and therefore gives 
usa any Seteanaes t measure. Laid on an or ce 
map of the inch scale the halfpenny covers just 500 
acres. Now, also, the third of an ounce is the postal 
unit, and it is well to remember that a penny is pre- 
cisely that weight. 

To Test Water.—If half a pint of water be 
placed in a perfectly clean, colourless, glass-stop- 
pered bottle, a few grains of the best white-lum 
sugar added, and the bottle freely exposed to the 
daylight in the window of a warm room, the liquid 
should not become turbid, even after exposure fora 
week or ten days, If the water becomes turbid it 
is open to the grave suspicion of sewage contamina- 
tion, but if it remain clear it is almost certainly safe. 
We owe to Heisch this simple, valuable, but hitherto 
strangely neglected test. 

Ratvumatic Gout.—A Frenchhman with rheu- 
matic gout found this singular remedy a cure for his 
ailment: He insulated his bedstead from the floor 
by placing underneath each post a broken-off bottom 
of a glass bottle. He says the effect was magical, 
that he had not been free from rheumatic gout for 
fifteen years, and that he began to improve imme- 
diately after the application of the insulators. We 
are reminded by this statement of a patent obtained 
for a ‘physician some twelve or more years ago, 
which created considerable interest at the time. The 
— consisted in placing glass cups under the 

dposts in a similar manner to the above, and the 
patentee claimed to have effected some remarkable 
cures by the use of his glass insulators. 

GEOGRAPHICAL CONGRESS AND EXHIBITION.— 
The Paris Geographical Society has decided that an 
international congress for the geographic sciences 
shall be convoked in that city in the spring of next 
year, and that there shall be heldin connection with 
it an exhibition of apparatus, maps, charts, instru- 
ments, and all other things connected therewith. 
The object of the meeting is described as the same 
as of that held in Antwerp in 1871, namely, the dis- 
cussion of all the great, problems which arise out of 
the study of the earth. The French Government 
gives its support to the enterprise, and the Society 
hopes to enlist the aid of all foreign. Governments. 
The date of opening, the details of organization, 
ps s programme of the Congress will be published 
shortly. 

Lacquer.~White lacquer is made by mixing 
silver leaf, carefully divided, with the ordinary var- 
nish ; red lacquer by the mixture of mineral cinna- 
bar or carthanum flowers ; yellow lacquer with the 
addition of orpiment only ; green is produced by a 
mixture of orpiment and indigo; and violet lacquer 
by the addition to tke varnish of a certain mineral 

that colour, reduced to an impalpable powder. 
The older the articles varnished with the above the 
more brilliant and beautiful are the colours. An- 
other compound lacquer of which the materials are 
not given, is used by the painters for the richest 
Chinese ornamental work which is decorated with 
gold. The perfection of Chinese and Japanese 
lacquer work does not, however, depend solely on the 
excellence of the varnish, or the careful preparation 
of the various colours, for the application of the 
lacquer demands the most elaborate pains. In the 
first place, the surface of the wood to be lacquered 
ia prepared with the greatest care ; when necessary, 
the joints are filled in with fine tow and then covered 
with thin strips of silk or paper. The surface is 
then dressed with an oil obtained from a certain tree 
which grows on the mountains and highlands of 
China ; when the oil is perfectly dry, the varnish is 
applied. With two or three coats of the varnish, 
its transparency is so great that all the veins and 
marks of the wood are perfectly distinct ; to disguise 
the wood entirely many more coats have to be laid 
on, and finally the surface is made as smooth and 
brilliant as glass. 

ANTIQUARIAN Discovery.—While digging for 
gravel on the Irrigation Farm at Beddington, some 
workmen discovered the remains of a Roman 
warrior,who had evidently been buried in his armour, 
together with some arms. Some time ago the re- 
mains of a Roman villa were found in the same 
neighbourhood, and a quantity of coins, Roman and 
British, between Croydon and Norwood. Mr. Wright 


stated that the remains were found at a depth of | 





no doubt that some battle had been fought near the 
spot. At the suggestion of Dr. Cresswell it was de. 
cided that a communication should be made to the 
Surrey Archpological Society on the subject. It 
may be mentioned that the locality in which this in- 
teresting discovery has been made is rich in archzo- 
logical remains. Distinct traces have been found 
of “hut circles” in the fields south-east of Wood- 
cote and near Wallington Manor House, and it is 
supposed that the Roman town of Noviamagus oc- 
cupied the southern portion of the parish. The Ro- 
man villa alluded to was Ciscovered on the farm oc- 
cupied by the Croydon Local Board of Health in 
1871, between Beddington Lane and Hackbridge 
station. The site of the villa would be very nearly 
in the direct line from Woodcote to Streatham. The 
evidence from the coins would give a Roman occu- 
pation of the locality from a.p. 258 to AD. 375. 
According to ancient evidence a number ot itoman 
roads conver in this neighbourhood, proving it 
to be an important position during the time of the 
Roman occupation of Britain. This idea gains con- 
firmation from the numerous relics brought to light 
from time to time. In Salmon’s “ History of Surrey ” 
mention is made of “ barrows, or onal mounds, on 
the rising ground above Barrow hedges, called in 
that day ‘Gally-hills,’ or devil’s mounds. About 
Woodcote were considerable traces of buildings. 
Axes and spear-heads had been continually found 
in the fields and many old wells.” Some of these 
latter remain to the present day, and at frequent 
intervals broken weapons and armour have been 
found. 
THE MOON AND THE WEATHER, 


Wierzsioxr, of the Observatory at Cracow, 
has made use of forty-five years of continuous 
observations on the climate of that station to investi- 
gate the influence of the moon. The first person 
who made any practical investigation of this subject 
appears to have been Laplace, who studied the in- 
fluence of the moon upon the height of the 
barometer. In the same direction also Bouvard 
laboured, basing his investigation on twelve 
years of observations at Paris, and he proved that 
the influence of the moon upon our atmosphere was 
so inconsiderable, at least for the latitude of Paris, 
that it might be considered as not existing at all. 
Wierzbicki divides his investigation into two sec- 
tions ; studying first the influence of the synodic 
revolution of the moon, or the time that the moon 
occupies in passing through all its phases, and 
further subdividing the period of forty-five years 
into two periods of nineteen years each, and showing 
that for both of these periods, as well as for the 
entire period of forty-five years, the clear weather 
(i.e. the number of clear days) shows scarcely any 
trace of a connection with the phase of the moon. 
During the lunar month, in fact, the number of clear 
days increases and diminishes five times, and with- 
out any apparent regularity, 

With regard to the rainfall, in the first period of 
nineteen years the maximum occurs between the first 
quarter and the full moon and the least rainfall be- 
tween the full moon and the last quarter. On the 
other hand, the last period of nineteen years leads to 
a different result ; so that, from the whole series of 
observations, there results only a very slight indica- 
tion of a connection with the moon—which connec- 
tion, if it actually exists, would require for its de- 
monstration a series of measurements of the rainfall 
numbering through a much longer period of years, 
The result attained by the study of the number of 
days on which rain fell substantially agrees with that 
from the study of the quantity of rain fallen, in 
showing that the moon has very little, if auy, in- 
fluence upon processes in our atmosphere. The 
same author, in studying the anomalistic revolution 
of the moon, gives, by avery careful process of 
reasoning, two conclusions different from those ad- 
vocated by Schiaparelli, in finding no trace of the 
influence of the distance of the moon from the earth 
upon meteorological phenomena. 

A NEW CABLE SHIP. 

A new cable ship, the ‘‘ Faraday,” was recently 
launched by Messrs. C. Mitchell and Co. The 
launch was of the most successful character, every- 
thing passing off without a hitch. The vessel has 
been built to the order of Messrs. Siemens Brothers, 
London, for the purpose of laying their Atlantic 
cables. She is 360ft. long, 52ft. beam, and 36ft, 
deep. Her gross register tonnage is about 5,000, and 
her dead carrying weight about 6,000 tons. ‘The iron 
hull, built under the inspection of Lloyds’ agents, 
will be accorded the highest certificate of classi- 
fication. From her peculiar structure, the vessel 
receives enormous strength, in addition to tho usual 
requirements of Lloyds’ rules. Supporting the sides 
of the vessel are three enormous cable tanks, con- 
structed of plate iron, and forming a series of double 


18 inches from the surface, thus leading to the belief | arches. These are united together, and attached to 
that the interment had been a hasty one. He had | the general fabric of the vessel by five iron decks 
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For the comfort and convenience of those’on board, 
the upper and main decks are supplemented'by the 
usual decks of wood. 

The ship is double-bottomed, and below the bottoms 
is « network of iron girders for cartying the cable 
tanks, and these give also a longitudinal strength to 
that portion of the hull. Water ballast is also carried 
in this space, by which the ship may be trimmed as 
the paying out of the cable is carried on. This ar- 
rangement has likewise the advantage of dispensing 
with cargo or other dead weight beyond fuel. For 
the purpose of filling aud emptying any single com- 
partment of the double: bottom, or for flooding any 
one of the cable tanks, a complete aud well devised 
system of valves, cocks, pipes, and auxiliary engine 
power has been introduced, and the “system, whieh 
is worked from the engine-room, is under the control 
of the engineers. ‘The bow and sternof the vessel 
is of the same form, and in this respeet she is unlike 
other vessels in outward appearance. Rudders are 
provided at each end, and she cau thasbe navigated 
ahead or astern, as may be desired, when “paying 
out” or picking up a cable. Each rudder; to provide 
against accident, is supplied with strong screw steer- 
ing gear, worked in the usual manner by manual 
sower, and the steering is accomplished by means of 
steam engine placed amidships. Harfield’s steam 
windlass works the anchors and cable chains, and 
steam apparatus, placed in various positions along the 
deck, performs all the heavy labour about the vessel. 

The accommodation provided is of the most complete 
nature, for the large staff of officers, electricians, and 
crew number about 150 persons. In addition to the 
multifarious appliances of a cable ship, the vessel will 
be fitted up with all the cabins and appliances of: a 
large passenger steamer, aud will. be propelled by 
machinery of the compound surface condensing prin- 
ciple. To obtain increased steering or manceuvring 
power—an important condition in cable laying—the 
steamer will be provided with two propellers, com~- 
monly termed “twin screws,” which will be worked 
by two separate sets of engines placed vertically 
over the shaft with two cylinders, one at high and 
the other at low pressure. By this means great 
regularity of motion will be obtained, and by a high 
degree of “expansion” in working the “system,” 
fuel will be greatly economised to an extent that 
would have been considered impracticable a few 
years ago. 

ELEOTRO SYMPATHETIC CLOCKS, 


AmoNG the objects of interest in the Art Exhibi. 
tion of Dundee, few excited more interest among 
the vistors than a clock worked by electricity in, con- 
nection with a normal or master-clock. Messrs. 
Ritchie a@! Sons of Edinburgh, whose name is 
familiar in connection with the time-gun signal, 
introduced the system some time since, and: this 
system the present clocks are intended to illustrate, 
‘The master clock, which is one merely of an ordinary 
kind, requiring to be wound up periodically, is 
placed on the platform of thelarge hall, The oscilla- 
tions of its pendulum are used to complete contact 
between the poles of a galvanic battery placed on 
the top of the clock case, 

There are two cells of Daniell’s battery, one pole 
of each being placed in metallic connection with the 
gaspipe, and the other pole terminating in a slender 
spring against which the pendulum rod impinges ; and 
while contact is thus obtained alternately with one 
or other spring a current of positive or negative 
electricity is sent through the pendulum rod, along 
the insulated wire connected with it to the other end 
of the hall, where the sympathetic clock is placed. 
This differs from previous electric clocks, and is pro- 
vided with a magnetic pendulum, consisting of a 
wooden rod having a hollow coil or bobbin of insu- 
lated copper wire, the ends of which are attached to 
the suspension springs on which the pendulum 
is hung. A double bundle of permanent magnets is 
fixed in the centre of this bobbin, their similar poles 
being placed towards each other. An attraction to 
and repulsion from the poles of the magnet hung 
in the centre of the coil is caused by the passage of 
the currents of electricity through the wire coil of 
the pendulum, in which motion is thus produced and 
maintained. ‘The makers have constructed a simple 
but effective escapement, or rather propelment, by 
which two arms are alternately raised by the pen- 
dulum out of action with the record wheel of the 
clock-work, and when released, by mere force of 
gravity, push forward the wheel-work and hands by 
sudden and decided steps, which are thus registered 
by the hands of the clock, There is such a peculia- 
rity in the construction of the pallets, that no pro- 
bable foree can push forward the hands beyond the 
fixed stops, and no power less than the weight of the 
gravity arm will drive the wheelwork backwards. 

The difference between this system and that 
which works electric clocks hitherto in use, is that the 
passing currents of electricity are employed merely 


to maintain motion in the pendulam, which is effected 
by ® very weak battery, and from the great 
momentum these currents may be intermitted or the 
wire cut for even two minutes ata time without des- 
troying the coincidence of time shown ‘by’ the sym- 
pathetic clock, which is dependent on ‘the motion of 
its own pendulum, and not in any way upon the 
power of the-battery. This allows the opportunity’ 
of causing several clocks attached to’ the same wire 
circuit to report their accuracy by making each clock 
at a certain second to cut the wire connection during 
that second, and thus the flow of the current is pre- 
vented. By means of a~galvanometer placed in the 
wiré these dropped seconds are observed: and the 
correctness of the respective clocks guaranteed. 
Whatever the number of clocks placed on the‘same 
wire cireuft, all of them will of course act in unison 
with the beat of the'normal or master clock, : 








FACETIA. 

Pourrine 1t SHORTER.—A correspondent writes to 
suggest a shorter’ title for’ the widely-advertised 
“Gladstone Bag "—“ The Sack P*——Puncie. 

“You say you love her, old fellow ?” “Yes, to dis- 
traction.” ‘ Well, then, there’s only one thing to be 
done—marry her.” “ Ah, that’s out of the question ; 
I feel that I love her too ardently for it to last long !” 

Tue guillotine was the first attempt at shaving by 
machinery. It took off the beard very cleanly. But 
there was a slight objection to this invention—it took 
off the beard and head together. 

THE POLICE AND THE PUBLIC. 

Magistrate: “You say, prisoner you've a com- 
plaint against the constable. Whatis it?” , 

Prisoner : “ Please, sir, he took me unawares, sir !” 
—Punch 

Poutticat HerowM.—We are glad to be assured, 
by fally competent-authorities, that most of the ex- 
M.P.’s who lost: their seats at. the. election, have 
borne their disappointment in ,an ex-M.P,-lary 
manner.—Punch. 

Opp.—In an advertisement for places as milliners; 
the advertisers ex themselves as ready “to cut 
out and ‘take orders.” . This sounds like an offer for 
duties something between an errand boy and a curate, 
and means neither,—Punch. 

HAYMAN Versus: GLASSE.—The counsel for the 
plaintiff in this case stated that his client’s treatment 
had been unfair beyond precedent. Surely this is a 
mistake. Have we not heard before of a Ha(y)man; 
who wishing to suspend another, was himself: sus- 
pended instead.—Pwnch. 

“oTrum Cum.” 

74 A: ‘Nice spring morning, Mr, James! 
it easy. 

Mr. James (“Liberal Party”): “’Morning, Mr. 
Robert !"—(Languidly.)—* Ah, if you'd a* had five 
years o’ horfice, you’d be glad to unbend a bit, my 
boy, I can tell you! !”—Punch, 

A RECOMMENDATION.—The following is the re- 
commendation lately given by a }lady to her de- 
parted servant :—“ The bearer has been in my honse 
a year—minus eleven months, During this time she 
has shown herself diligent—at the house door ; 
frugal—in work; mindful—of. herself; prompt—in 
excuses; friendly—towards men; faithful—to her 
lovers ; and honest—when everything had vanished. 

A Reason—with a DirrgRence.—Among the 
other “Claimants” determined on. trying. their 
chances of a grab atthe surplus; are the railway 
directors, who are organising a movement to free 
them from the duty on passengers. There isione 
ground for the demand we have not yet seen sia 
that the directors have already freed themselves from 
most of their duties to passengers.—Punch. 

A PaRIsIAn who was known asa freethinker met a 
Parisian friend the other day, and, taking lim by the 
hand, said, “I have become a Christian.” “I am 
glad to hear it,” he replied ; ‘suppose we now havea 
settlement of that little account between us. Pay me 
what thou owest.” “No,” said the new-born child, 
turning on his heel; “religion is ‘réligion, and busi- 
ness is business.” 

A YOUNGSTER, who had just risen to the dignity of 
the first pair of boots with soles to them, laid himself 
liable through some misdemeanour to maternal chas- 
tisement. After pleading to get clear to no effect, he 
exclaimed : “ Well, if I’ve got to stand it, I'mean to 
take off my boots.” ‘ Why?” asked his mother. 
“ Because I won't be whipped in them new boots, at 
any rate.” 

SHERIDAN’S IMMORAL ADVICE TO HIS SON, 

We never hear our friends boasting of having been 
under Niagara Falls without thinking of this advice. 

“Tom, why did you go down that nasty coal-pit ?” 

“Just that I might have it to say that I had done 
8 0, father,”replied Tom. 

“You blockhead! Could not you say that you had 
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done so without taking the trouble,” retorted his father, 








How many adventures do men go through merely 
for Sheridan’s reason, “ that they may have it togay.” 

Bap News For TRAVELLERS,—A_ contemporary 
estimates that “ a quarter of the Legislature ’’ is,com- 
posed of railway directors. Rather a bad look-out 
this, we apprehend, for those who hope for accident- 
preventing Jegislation. If any railway reform bil} 
is introdueed-in Parliament, we may feel certain that 
a quarter of the House, at avy rate, will give no 
quarter to the bill.—Punch. 

CONSOLATION. 
“ How do you find yourself to-day, Brothor) Simp- 


‘kins?” 


“No better, thank you.”' i 

© Are’you ready to die, brother?” 

* Yes; I think Dam.” 

“ Well, I’m glad of that, Brother Simpkins, for all 
the neighbours are willing too.” 

THaT S1en.—" If you don’t see what you want, 
ask for it ?” is posted up in a conspicuous place ine 
West-end grocery. A man stepped into the estab- 
lishment last week. Ho'saw the card, and’remarked, 
“T want’ ‘a ten’ nd note, and I don’t see it,” 
“ Neither do I,” was the laconic reply. The man 
looked farther, but as he left he advised the grocer 
to “ take down that sign.” "fe 

BITTER. 

Discontented Cabby (to ladies, who, wishing to get 
rid of their small 
fourpenny piece, two threepenny ditto, one penny, 
one half-penny, and two farthings—the sum total 
amounting to his proper fare): “Well! "ow long 
might yer both a’ been a savin’ up for this little 
treat ?”—Punch. 

“I'wo lawyers in a county court—one of whom had 
gray hair, and the other, though just as old a man as 
his learned friend, had hair which looked suspiciously 
black—had some altercation about a question of prac- 
tice in which the gentleman with the dark hair re- 
marked to his opponent: “A person at your time of 
life, sir,” looking at ‘the barrister’s gray head; “ought 
to have long ‘enough experience to know what is cus- 
tomary in such ‘cases.”” “ Yes, sir,” was the reply, 
ui may stare at my wey hair if you like. My hair 

1 be gray as long a3 I live, and yours will be black 
as long as = dye.” 

Axout the best story ‘told lately is of a wealthy 
German and a livery-stable keeper, who was loth to 
let his best gig to a stranger. The German was bound 
to have his ‘ride, and agreed to buy the horse and 
trap, and ‘when he returned the stable-keeper might 
refund the monéy. This' was done, and the ‘horse 
and trap returned and money refunded, when the 
German started to-go. “Hold'on,’’said the man of 
horses, “ you have not paid your ‘horse ‘hire.” “Why, 
my dear sir,” said the German, coolly, “ I have been 
driving my own horse-this morning,” 

A CHOICE OF EVILS. 

Fascinating Widow: “Now, that.we,are alone, 
Mr. Silvertongue, and likely to remain undisturbed 
for another half-hour or so, I havea very great favour 
to ask of you ?” 

Amateur Vocalist: “ Pray—pray do?” 

Fascinating Widow: “ Will you, will you sit down 
to the piano, and sing me Beethoven’s ‘ Adelaida ” 
right through, from beginning to end, first in German, 
then in,Italian, and then in English? Will you, Mr. 
Silvertongue ?” 

{Much flattered,.the gifted warbler complies, and 
little dreams that the fair one’s sole object in getting 
him: to sing is to escape from the tedium of his con- 
versation.—Punch, 

COULDN’T COME IT. 

An Irishman was once brought before the Criminal 
Court, charged with having in his possession counter- 
feit notes, knowing them to be such. 

“Prisoner, do you know your rights?” questioned 
the judge. 

“ Not so well as I domy wrongs,” said Pat; ,‘‘for 
to spake the truth we haven’t been such intimate ac- 
quaintances of late.” 

“ Well, you have the right to challenge the twelve 
= who will be.called. upon. to try you,” said the 

udge, 

“Pon me sowl, thin, I’m not goin’ to exercise it. 
That’s a nice job you'd be afther givin’ me this 
mornin,’ to challenge ’em and fight ’em too—one down 
and another come on, I suppose. Qh! no, you can’t 
come it no how, judge.” 

The jury finally acquitted him—more for his drol- 
lery, probably, than for the clearness of the defence. 

Jury Insurancz.—It appears that, for the disas- 
trous service imposed on. the special jury in. the 
monster Orton trial, who, consisting of commercial 
men, were forced ruinously to neglect their business, 
the Lords of the Treasury have decided on allowing 
those unfortunate gentlemen a compensation, to use 
a word ironically, of not) more than three hundred 
guineas each. We atulate Sir Stafford North- 
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decessor of cheeseparing memory. It is all very well 
for the jury, at news of such inadequate payment for 
their unparalleled expenditure of time and pains, to 
exclaim, through their foreman—* What the Dickius!” 
All persons liable to serve on juries are liable to be 
sacrificed in respect of their incomes, if merchantile 
or professional, for their country’s good. Of course 
the poor public cannot afford the fofinitesimal con- 
tribution requisite to pay individuals for their loss of 
time. Individuals must make up their minds for ruin, 
as for death, when the lot falls on them to suffer for 
the community at large, without looking for amends 
which would cost its members severally a 
fraction of a ‘fraction of a farthing. He that 
objects to thus becoming a victim to society would 
likewise be as selfish and .unpatriotic as to complain 
of being selected to be eaten by his countrymen in a 
community of cannibals, Nevertheless, it would be 
a convenience if there were instituted a Jury Insur- 
ance Company, in which people in danger of being 
summoned to serve on juries might insure: their 
meaus of living against that calamity.— Punch. 
RULES FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Always sit next to the carver, if you can, at dinner 

Ask no woman her age. 

Be civil to all rich uncles and aunts, 

Never joke with a policeman. 

Take no notes or gold with you to a fancy bazaar 
—nothing but silver or copper. 

Your oldest hat, of course, for an evening party. 

Don’t play a game of chess with a widow. 

Pull down the blind before you put on your wig. 

Make friends with the steward on board a steamer 
—there’s no knowing bow soon you may be placed 
in his power. 

In every strange house it is as well to inquire 
where the brandy is kept—only think, if you were 
taken ill in the middle of the night. 

A FRANK CONFESSION. 

A farmer living in Oxford, went down to town, 
not a thousand miles from Portsmouth, for the purpose 
of purchasing some oxen, as he had been informed 
that there was a lot of very fine stock for sale by one 
of the wealthy land-owners of the place. Arriving, 
our friend met a man driving a team, of whom he 
inquired : 

**Can you inform me where Mr. Wall lives?” 

“There’s a number of Walls live around here, 
which one did you wish to find?’’ returned the 
stranger, who was a stoutly built, keen-eyed man, 
babited in home-spun, but bearing in his general ap- 
pearance unmistakeable tokens of ease and comfort, 
so far as finances were concerned. 

“T don’t know what his Christian name is,” pur- 
sued our friend; “ but he is the owner of some very 
fine oxen.” 

“Well,” responded the stranger, “they all own 
pretty fair oxen.” 

“But the one I wish to find has oxen for sale.” 

* As for that, sir, they’d any of ’em sell if they 
could get their price.” 

“But,” exclaimed the Oxford man, “the Mr. Wall 
I wish to find #s quite wealthy.” 

“Yes; well, I reckon there ain't any of ’em very 
bad off,” replied the other with a nod. 

“My Mr. Wall,” continued our friend, hesitatingly, 
“has been represented to me as being a very close- 
fisted man, and not scrupulously honest in ail his 
transactions.’’ 

With a curious twinkle of the eye, he said: “To 
tell you the truth, sir, I guess they're a close-fisted 
set all round, and I never heard that honesty run in 
the family. Isu’t there something else?” 

*Yes,” replied the searcher for oxen, desperately; 
“they say he has been caught in the act of robbing 
his own brother’s chicken-coop !” 

The stranger bowed and smiled. 

“I’m the man! Come with me, and I'll show-you 
as fine a stock of cattle as you can find in the 
county; and if you know what oxen are, there’s no 
danger of your being cheated.” 

AT THE MASQUERADE, 

Nicholas the First was very fond of masquerade 
balls, and one night appeared at one in the character 
of the devil, with grinning face, horns and tail, and 
appeared to enjoy his character very much. About 
three o’clock in the morning he went out, and throw- 
ing over him some furs, called a coachman, and 
ordered him to take him to the Quay Anglais. As 
it was very cold he fell asleep, and when he awoke 
he found that the man had taken him in a wrong 
direction, for the Quay Anglais is one of the most 
elegant portions of St. Petersburg, while before him 
were only some miserable houses. Nicholas began 
to remonstrate, but the coachman. paid no heed to 
him, and presently, passing through a stone gate- 
way, brought him into the cemetery, and taking a 
large knife from his girdle, and pointing it at his 
employer's throat, said: 
wn me your money and your furs, or I will kill 

u 


“And do you give me your soul,” exclaimed 
Nicholas, as he drew off the furs and disclosed his 
personification of the devil. 

The Russians are very superstitious, and the 
coachman was so terrified that he fell senseless on 
the ground, and the Emperor drove himself back to 
his palace, 

ENCOURAGING, 

A conceited actor, who was by no means a 
favourite with the public, was sitting one evening in 
a café, when a waiter informed him that there was 4 
gentleman outside who wished tosee him, Forth- 
with the actor stepped into the street, only to find 
himself in the presence of a noted wag and in- 
veterate practical joker, with whom he was, by the 
way, familiarly acquainted. 

“ Well?” said the actor, inquiringly. 

* Well 2?” echoed the other, coolly. 

“Did you call me?” asked the comedian, some- 
what puzzled. 

“ T did,” was the response. 

“What may have been your motivo ?” the other 
went on to say, 

“To encourage’ you,” answered the practical 
joker; “for at the theatre I don’t remember that 
you were ever called out.” 








SWEET REPENTANCE! 
My little pet looked solemn, 
With her modest eyes cast down, 
While just between her arching brows. 
Lurked such a pretty frown! 
“ You told me once,” she whispered, 
“That all men, yourself included, 
But despised a bold, free woman, 
Who her witching arts intruded. 


* And yet, you sad deceiver, 
Here before my very sight, 
With the dashing widow yonder 
You've been flirting half the night ; 
Clasping tight her jewelled fingers 
In your own—poor me forsakiug ; 
Ah, who would be engaged, I pray, 
And feel her true heart breaking ?” 
“ Forgive me, oh! forgive me, 
For, love, I am only thine ;” 
I cried humbly, “ but you'll own, dear, 
That the widow is divine? 
Pray let me introduce her.” 
And I leave my seat to find her, 
While my darling’s eyes are filling, 
With the bitter tears that blind her ? 


All tears had -dried and vanished, 
When I brought the widow back ; 
But of proud disdain and dignity, 
Indeed, there was no lack! 
Then I, gently, softly bending, 
Like a true, fond lover, kissed her ; 
While I whispered, “ Grace, pray jet: me 
Iutroduce you to—my sister?” , 


Have you heard a lonely song-bird - 
Trill a sweet triumphant lay ? 
Have you seen a cloudy morning 
Lapse into a suany day ? 
Such my darling’s transformation, 
As she clasped her arms about me, 
Promising in sweet repentance, 
That she ne’er again would doubt me. 
M.A. K. 
ee 


GEMS. 


He who talks, sows ; he who listens, reaps. 

Tue wheels of fortune are constantly revolving, 
and the rich man to-day may be the poor man to- 
morrow. A majority of the rich men in our. prin- 
cipal towns were once poor, and many who possessed 
their thousands are now poor. ’ 

How often it happens that in our relations with the 
people around us, we forgive them more readily for 
what they do, which they can help, than’ for what 
they are, which they cannot help! 

Tue more and the greater are life’s difficulties, the 
more honourable it is to carry off the victory. Man 
may be disappointed in his greatest hopes in life 
without on that-account becoming unhappy. 

Has any one-wronged you ? Be bravely revenged ; 
slight it, and the work is begun; forgive it, tis 
finished. He is below himself who is not above an 
injury, 

SusPIcion is not less an enemy to virtue than’ to 
happiness ; he that is always corrupt is natarally 
suspicious, and he that becomes suspicious will 
quickly be corrupt. 








Tue old soldiers of the First Empire recently held 





their annual banquet at the establishment Catelain, 





in the Palais Royal, M. Belmontet.in the chair. The 
traditional loaf of army bread was on the table, 
adorned with a branch—this time entirely budless— 
of the celebrated chestnut-tree of the 20 Mars. The 
assemblage was not numerous, as the final retreat 
sounds more loudly for these ancient warriors. Of 
the three thousand who were alive in 1852, scarcely 
a hundred remain, Toasts were drunk to the memory 
of the Great Emperor, tothe Army of Austerlitz, to 
Marshal de M‘Mahon, and to the resurrection of the 
glory. of the country. The guests then separated 
with the usual farewell saying, “‘To our next 
meeting.” 





STATISTICS. 


Pusttc INcomE AND EXxPENpITURE.—The Go- 
vernment balance-sheet for the year ended the 30th 
of September, 1873, and the 31st of December, 1873, 
has just been presented in'a Parliamentary Paper. 
The total income for the year ended the 30th of Sep- 
tember was 77,482,998/. 17s. 2d. - The total expen- 
diture. was 75,202,230/. 13s. 6d., leaving an excess, 
after deducting the expenses of fortifications, 
2,226,768/. 3s. 8d. In the year ended the 31st of 
December last the income was 77,712,676/. 15s. 8d., 
and the expenditure 76,216,186/. 1s. 11d. After the 
expenses for fortifications, the excess was 1,496,490. 
13s. 9d. The-balances in the Exchequer at the Bank 
of England and the Bank of Ireland on the 81st of 
December last were 3,983,633/. 13s. 10d. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


PAIN IN THE Har.—As soon as any soreness is 
felt in the ear, let three or four drops of the tincture 
of arnica be poured in, and the orifice be filled with 
a little cotton to exclude the air, and in a short time 
the uneasiness. is forgotten, If the arnica ba not 
resorted to until there is actual pain, then the cure 
may not be as speedy, but it is just as certain, 
although it may be necessary to repeat the opera- 
tion. Itisa sure preventive against gathering in 
the ear, which is the. usual cause of ear-ache. 

CHEAP VINEGAR. — Take a quantity of common 
potatoes, wash them until thoroughly clean, . place 
them in a‘large vessel, and boil them until doxe.. 
Drain off carefully the water that they were cooked 
in, straining it, if necessary, in order to remove 
every particle of the potato. Then put this potato 
water into a jug or keg, which set near the stove, 
or in some place where it will be kept warm, and add 
one pound of sugar to about'two and one-half gallons 
of the water, some hop-yeast, or a small portion of 
whisky. Let it stand three or four weeks, and you 
will have excellent vinegar, at a trifling cost per 
gallon. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue son of the Czarewitch and the sister of the 
Princess of Wales is a most beautiful boy. His 
portrait, which does not do him justice, is like one 
of the most exquisite of Sir Thomas Lawretce’s 
child portraits, It is a head fit for a cherub. 

Private letters from New York give glowing ac~ 
counts of the marriage of Miss Grace Field, daughter 
of Mr. Oyrus Field, to Mr. Lindley, of that city. Fif- 
teen hundred guests offered their congratulations to 
the bride and bridegroom, and the bridal presents are 
said to have been of the aggregate value of 100,0002, 
or half a million of dollars. 

Pure Iron.—Absélutely pure iron is said to have 
been prepared by a Russian chemist by means of the 
galvanic battery. During the process a large quantity 
of hydrogen was disengaged from the ordinary iron 
used. The pure iron is a silver-white metal, very 
malleable and ductile, and so soft as to be readily cut 
with a pair of scissors, It oxidizes rapidly,and water 
is decomposed by it with the rapid absorption of 
oxygen, 

THE Paris chroniclers anticipate an early visit of 
their Royal and Imperial Highuesses the Duke und 
Duchess of Edinburgh to Paris, on which occasion 
they will be received with great pomp and ceremony 
by the Government of France. Brilliant fétes will be 
given in their honour at Parisand Versailles, not less 
in splendour than.those which took place at the visit 
of the Shab of Persia. 

Tue Royat Sisters.—The Princess of Wales has 
been most careful to keep in the background since the 
Duchess of Edinburgh arrived, in order that the bride 
might have all the popular applause to herself. Just 
now she has plenty of it. The favourite occupation 
of the Londoners is to throng the Row in the after- 
noon, in order to see “the Edinburghs ” drive past— 
the duchess sometimes. wrapped in those splendid fox 
furs. which her father gave her, aud which rumour 





says are worth 4,000. 
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We can commend to the favourable notice of our 
musical readers the following songs, published by Mr. 
Johu Guest, of 52, Fenchurch Street, E.0.:—‘ The 
City Clerk” (comic song), and ‘1 Don’t Know Which 
to Choose” (lady's song), We were not, however, very 
favourably impressed with the music of the latter, and 
the words appear to have been carelessly printed. 
For instance, “ And as theirtemper lose" should be “ And 
so," ete. We do not like the third verse, the meaning of 
the second line is obscure and there is a misprint in the 
third. “It's Not At All Like Me.” The one idea em- 
bodied in this “ humorous” song has, we think, often done 
duty before, but it may not be less acceptable to many on 
that account. ‘Pretty Jessie” (song and chorus sung 
by the Christy Minstrels). “‘So sing me the old songs of 
when I was a lad” issinrple and pretty. “ The Good Bye 
Zong Ago” is in our judgment an excellent ballad and 
deserves to bea public favourite. ‘*I Love to Sing the 
Dear Old Songs.” ‘Three or four bars of ‘‘ Home Sweet 
Home "are here introduced with appropriateness in the 
first verse, but their repetition in the second and third 
verses is not so effective.. “* Don’t Judge a Man by His 
Coat ”’ ought to become very popular on account of both 
music and words, We have not for a long time seena 
song of its kind that we liked so well. The same idea is 
to be met with in many other places—in “Give Me the 
Mau of Honest Heart,” for instance—but it is here pre- 
sented in such an acceptable form that its repetition is 
welcome. 


NOLICES 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 





A Frorist.—Try the bicarbonate of soda. 

T. J. W.—The handwriting is excellent. To usea well- 
known phrase, it is like ‘‘ copperplate.” 

8S. S.S.—English mayorg, numbering 145, accompanied 
by their wives, visited Brussels, February 21, 1870. 

Epitu.—Your letter should be written on a sheet of 
paper distinct from that on which your friend has 
written, 

G. C. 8.—Your “ Welcome” is written with some 
ability and with an amiable enthusiasm. But it is sadly 
deficient in finish, and must be thrown aside on that ac- 
count. 

Miss L, (Liverpool).—You have simply to write ani 
propound your question with as much precision as pos- 
sible; and in due course you will, in all probability, tind 
your questions answered and your wishes complied with. 

Fairy.—l. Upon consulting the list of “ Sailings” in 
the shipping intelligence of the date contained in your 
letter we find that no vessel sailed for New Zealand on 
the day named. 2. The colour of the hair is light brown, 
3. Love finds out the way. 

Two Beties or Ertn.—Salts of tartar will soften hard 
avater, but you must be very cautious and careful as to 
4juantity. As much of the salts as will lie upon a six- 
pence will suffice to soften a gallon of water. The wash 
tor the teeth described by you is considered very good. 

W. O.—We are rather sceptical as to the ability of any 
compound to restore gray hair to the colour it bore be- 
fore it turned gray. Of course it can be dyed, but that is 
another thing, and there are various dyes of both the 
light and dark shades. 

Lit1an.—The growth of the hair is best promoted by 
keeping the body in good health. The hands may be 
whitened by anointing them with glycerine before retir- 
ing to rest and wearing gloves through the night. Your 
handwriting is very good. 

H. M. S.—We think it probable that you will find such 
an institution if you inquire in the locality designated in 
your letter. You should order the back numbers of the 
Lonpon Reaper through the agent of whum you usually 
purchase your weekly copy. 

Lizziz.—You must search the registry of the Court of 
Probate in London or the registry of the same court 
sitnated in that district in whieh the testator died. A 
small fee is payable before search and a larger fee if a 
copy of the will is required. 

Rurvus,—l. The handwriting is excellent. 2. With re- 
gard to the other question contained in your letter, we 
may say that the only safe plan is to consult a surgeon, 
who has the opportunity of inspecting the parts affected. 
A written description of a physical defect, unless made 
by a skilled hand, often misleatis. 

Se.imns.—There is an Englis* translation of Madame 
De Stael’s novel of “Corinne,” but we are inclined to 
think that itis now out of print. Apply to some second- 
hand bookseller, who, we think, will readily procure you 
a copy, This book was the favourite companion of the 
bern Ig Guiccioli; and Lord Byron very naturally ad- 
mired it. 

X. Q. X.—The frequent sign of theMarquis of Granby 
refers to an amiable and distinguished English nobleman 
and general. Jobn Manners, Marquis of Granby, was the 


honour during the Seven Years War in Germany, After 
the peace of 1763 he retired into private life, greatly be- 
— all ranks for his many virtues. He died in 1770, 
ag . 
Aaricota II.—Special licenses to marry are very ex- 
pensive, and cannot be obtained without great difficulty. 
The fees payable for such « license amount to about 5ul. 
The parties who have obtained a special license to marry 
can married at any place or time they may select, and 
- free from the ordinary restrictions of notice and re- 
sidence. 
_R.aud M.S.—The young ladies require better informa- 
tion about you than the mere announcement of your re- 
spective ages conveys. The style of your note is not the 
most likely method by which the object of os desire 
can be attained. The affection of no young lady can be 
had for the asking; her suitor should always make his 
approaches with great consideration and care, w 
has to do and suffer a great deal before the nme is won. 
MorHervess Carriz.—l. The handwriting is very good. 
2. The occupation would depend a great deal upon the 
opportunities that occur to you and upon your own capa- 
eity. It is im ible for a stranger to advise. 3, Sup- 
pose you try a k. 4. Rum and castor oil will darken 
the hair, it is true, but the mixture is most unpleasant to 
use and often has a prejudical effect upon the health. 5 
Your letter contains many orthographical errors. 
Asp.—October 1, 1864, is the date of the great'calamity 
at Erith, caused by the explosion of about 1,000 barrels of 
gunpowder, containing 100 lbs. each. The buildings of the 
Messrs. Hall were blown to dust, aud the embankment in 
front thrown with great violence into the Thames. The 
explosion was heard and felt at Charing Cross, a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles. Five men were known to have 
been killed on the spot, five others were missing, pre- 
sumably killed, and three died after removal to Guy's 
Hospital. Those seriously injured amounted to twelve. 
— a jury returned a verdict of “ accidental 
ea ” 
Borny Kate (Knaresborough).—Wé should say that 
the colour is not red, neither is it auburn; it seems rather 
to be a mixture of a medium shaded brown and red, the 
brown qreatly prepontuniian. A lotion for freckles can 
be compounded thus: Put two spoonsful of sweet cream 
into half a pint of new milk, squeeze into this the juice 
of a lemon, add half a glass of good brandy, a little alum 
and loaf sugar; boil the whole, skim well, and when cool 
bottle for use. 





EVENING. 


The shadows of evening have fallen, 
All nature from labour has ceased ; 
The heavens are bright with the planets 
That rise in the beautiful east. 


Luna, look down on us mortals below, 
Smile for us as in southern land; 
Beam brightly for friend or foe, 
Guard earth with your heavenly band: 


Little stars, keep vigil with moon; 

Shine from your thrones in the sky, 
Venus, evening star, shining so soon, 

Keep your sweet face ever nigh. W. FP. P. 

Country Reaper.—Albeit you may be poor, you will 
never find a surgeon turn a deaf ear to a necessitous 
case. If it should so happen that his hands are too full to 
attend personally to you, he will direct you to some in- 
stitution where you will not fail to get such relief as 
can be given you. Mere book-kuowledge, however much 
it may inform the mind. can never take the place of that 
mechanical trained skill which has been acquired by a 
surgeon as the consequence of a good deal of study and 
constant practice. 

J.B. S.—A regulated diet and sufficient exercise are 
the chief means by which the appearances complained of 
can be removed. High-seasoned meats and strong 
liquors should especially be avoided. As an external 
specific the following lotion can be recommended : Crush 
one ounce of sulphur and pour over it one quart of boil- 
ing water. Allow it to infuse for twenty-four hours, 
then bottle for use. Apply this lotion to the face three 
times a day fora few weeks. 2. Your handwriting is re- 
markably good. 

Tue Misses Q.—We do not answer correspondents by 
post. You con obtain moore of your relative's will on 
application either to the principal registry of the Court 
of Probate in London, or to the registry of that district 
of the court in which the testator died. The expense is 
somewhat dependent upon the length of the document ; 
the cost of the copy of a will which is contained within 
an ordinary sheet of foolscap paper would probably not 
exceed five shillings, which sum would include the office 
fees as well as the copyist’s charge. 

Manzia.—Let us first di of the p ic question, 
anent, the mechanism of the handwriting. It seems as 
if the pen and ink with which you wrote were at fault, 
otherwise the writing, especially if it had been a little 
more condensed, would have approached that style which 
is considered elegant. Now as to the portrait. Do you 
really wish us to give an Opinion on the subject ? How 
angry you will be with us, for whatever the frequent 
scratiny with which we have contemplated the carte may 
inspire us to say. Firstof all, and in reply to your direct 
question, the face is certainly not a bold one. But neither 
is it a soft face, it is rather pretty than handsome, and 
more intelligent than either, it betokens firmness, great 
intellectual power, and abundant energy, it has the 
ability to discern and to decide, and possesses withal a 
good share of brightness and cheerfulness. There is, too, 
an indication that its owner has all those qualities indi- 
cated by that nondescript term ‘‘a good heart,” but such 
a heart as is also influenced by judgment and discretion. 

A heart likewise that would take a man a long time to 
win, and to the gaining of which no one should even 
dare to aspire who is not at least as gifted as its owner. 

Crecit.—The capacities of men are so widely varied 
that to say that what has beenaccomplished by one man 
can necessarily be accomplished by another is to make 
an assertion that is obviously fallacious; A may be able 
to do better and more profitable works than B, but he 
may be utterly incapacitated from surmounting the pre- 
cise kind of difficulty that B has overcome, and when C 





awarded the same position minus the laurels that B ob- 
tained. The idiosyncracies of any man who passes an 
examination as one of the first three must be different 
from those of the man who is placed fifty on the saine 
list. And yet, loosely speaking, they have each done the 
same thing, that is they have pas the same examinu- 
tion. Of course the proposition “ Because one man has 
made a fortune, therefore avother man may make a for- 
tune,” is good as far as it goes, but that is a widely dif- 
ferent proposition from the following : “‘ Because Ra- 

hael has painted pictures which rank among the chef 

‘uvres of that particular art, therefore a young friend 
of mine, who has just commenced drawing from the life, 
will be equally famous ;” or, ‘ because John Smyth has 
made 20,0001. by speculating upon horse-racing, therefore 
Tom Styles is able to do the same.” Both these latter 
propositions are manifestly absurd. 


Laura, twenty-four, domesticated, considered good 
looking, and wo make a loving wife, would like to 
bere wen with a gentleman holding a good position. 
G. G.,. twenty-three, 5ft. 6in,, blue eyes, fair com- 
plesive. and has a busiuess of his own, Respondent must 
good tempered, loving, fond of home, and havea little 
money. 


y: 
F.ora would like to correspond with a gentleman in 
Royal Navy. Respondent must be tall, dark, of a 
loving disposition, and not over the the age of tweuty- 

eight. 

Do.rutn Sreixer, twenty-two, a seaman in the Royal 
Navy, 5ft. 2in,, and has light-brown hair, wishes to cor- 
respond with « young lady about twenty, who is domes: 
ticated, and fond of children. 

Gipsy QuEsEn, twenty, tall, dark curly hair, dark eyes, 
of a loving disposition, and has a weekly income. Re- 
spondent must be tall, about twenty-two, loving, and fond 
of home; a mechanic preferred. 

Litany, seventeen, fair complexion, blue cyes, dark- 
brown hair, considered pretty, wishes to correspond with 
with a gentleman who must be good looking, havea dark 
complexion, and be fond of singing and dancing. 

Vio.Er, seventeen, fair complexion, blue eyes, golden 
hair, and considered pretty, desires to correspond with a 
gentleman who is good looking, has a dark complexion, 
and is fond of singing and dancing. 

F.irine Boon, twenty-two, fair complexion, and a sea- 
man in the Royal Navy, wishes to correspond with a 
pretty young lady about the same age, who has a loving 
disposition, and is very fond of children. P 

AY, seventeen, fair complexion, medium height, dark- 
brown hair, blue eyes, and considered pretty. Respon- 
dent must be of fair complexion, affectionate, and fond of 
home; a clerk preferred. 

Euiza W. and Ema N.,, both eighteen, fair, and dress- 
makers. “Eliza,” short, and fond of music and dancing, 
“Emma,” medium height, also fond of music. Respon- 
dents must be of medinm height, dark and musical, and 
sailors in the navy preferred. 

ComMMUNICATIONS RECKIVED: 

B. H. is responded to by—“Sit S.,” medium height, 
good looking, and is of a loving disposition. 

Lone.y James by—“‘ Annie W.,” who thinks that she 
would suit him nicely. 

Srraits or Dover by—“ Lily,” twenty, tall, fair, pretty, 
a splendid dancer, fond of home and a kind husband, 

M. A. S. by—“ Mary M.,” affectionate, found of home, 
and a good housekeeper. i j : 

Countess by—“ A. A.," twenty-one, medium height, fair, 
blue eyes, has literary tastes, is a good mimic, and is re- 
spectably connected. Hs 

Happy Jor by—“ A Farmer’s Daughter,” twenty-one, 
brown hair and eyes, domesticated, and would make a 
good wife. a P 

A Trapesman by—‘‘ Lonely Annie,” who thinks sho 
quite answers his description, and would make him a 
loving wife. ’ 

TRaDESMAN’s DavGuTer by— Ralph,” twenty-six, 5ft. 
9in., fair complexion, a tradesman in a good position, able 
to fulfil the requirements of the advertiser. 

Reoinatp K. and Happy Cuak.er by—“ Blanche ” and 
* Alice,” who are both good looking, and of musical 
tastes. 

Lovety AnnIe by— Crest of the Wave,” 5ft. 9in., 
dark complexion, considered good looking, of a loving 
disposition, and thinks that he answers to her expressed 
desire. 

Rearatp K. by—“ Emily,” who auswers to his descrip- 
tion. She is nineteen, dark, fond of home and music, is 
a very good dancer, is considered pretty, and has 3J0/. a 


ear. 
. E. E. B. by—“ F. W.,” twenty-seven, handsome, dark 
complexion, affectionate, qualified to make a good hus- 
band, very respectable, and hasa salary of about 1001. a 
year. 





Att the Back Noumsers; Parts and Votumes of the 
“Tonpon ReapDER” are in print and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Postfree for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

Everrsopy’s Journat, Parts 1 to 4, Price ‘hreepenco 

ch. 

“Tas Loxpoxw Reaper, Post-free Three-halfpeuce 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Wizhtpence, 

Lirg anp Fasuioy, Vols. 1 and 2, Price Seven Shillings 

and Sixpence each. 


*,° Now Beady Vou, XXI.of Tne Loxpow Reapen, 
Trice 4s, 64 ; 

Also, the Tits and Inpex to Vou XXI. Price One 
Pent. 


NOTICE. — Part 131, for 
price 6d. 
N.B.—CoRRESPONDENTS MUST ADDREss THxin Lerrens 
To THE EpiTos or “Tus Lonpow Xeapex,” 334, Strand, 








Aprit, Now Ready, 





Cc. 

+4¢ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
seripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, autoors 
shouid retain copies. 














eldest son ofthe: Duke of Rutland, and commanded with 


is able to tackle B on his own ground, to C may ba 


Loudon: Published for the Proprietor, at 354, Straud, by 
G,. A Suite 








